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Tae Tarp Scene. 
CHAPTER III. 

“Miss Garth, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, open- 
ing the parlour door, and announcing the visitor’s 
appearance, with the tone and manner of a well- 
bred servant. 

Magdalen found herself in a long, narrow room 
—consisting of a back parlour and a front parlour, 
which had been thrown into one by opening the 
folding-doors between them. Seated not far 
from the front window, with his back to the light, 
| she saw a frail, flaxen-haired, self-satisfied little 
man, clothed in a fair white dressing-gown, 
'| many sizes too large for him, with a nosegay of 
| violets drawn neatly through the button-hole over 
his breast. He looked from thirty to five-and- 
thirty years old. His complexion was as delicate 
as ayoung girl’s, his eyes were of the lightest blue, 
his upper lip was adorned by a weak little white 
moustache, waxed and twisted at either end into 
a thin spiral curl. When any object specially 
attracted his attention, he half closed his eyelids 
| tolook at it. When he smiled, the skin at his 
| temples crumpled itself up into a nest of wicked 

little wrinkles. He had a plate of strawberries 

on his lap, with a napkin under them to preserve 

the purity of his white dressing-gown. At his 
| right hand stood a large round table, covered 
| with a collection of foreign curiosities, which 
|| seemed to have been brought together from the 
| four quarters of the globe. Stuffed birds from 
Africa, porcelain monsters from China, silver 
ornaments and utensils from India and Peru, mo- 
saic work from Italy, and bronzes from France— 
| were all heaped together, pell-mell, with the 
coarse deal boxes and dingy leather cases which 
served to pack them for travelling. The little 
man apologised, with a cheerful and simpering 
conceit, for his litter of curiosities, his dressing- 
gown, and his delicate health; and, waving his 
hand towards a chair, placed his attention, with 
pragmatical politeness, at the visitor’s disposal. 
Magdalen looked at him with a momentary doubt 
whether Mrs. Lecount had not deceived her. 
|, Was this the man who mercilessly followed the 
|, path on which his merciless father had walked 
|, before him? She could hardly believe it. ‘Take 


a seat, Miss Garth,” he repeated. Observing her 
hesitation, and announcing his own name, ina 
high, thin, fretfully-consequential voice: “I am 
Mr. Noel Vanstone. You wished to see me— 
here I am !” 

“May I be permitted to retire, sir?” inquired 
Mrs. Lecount. 

“Certainly not!” replied her master. “Stay 
here, Lecount, and keep us company. Mrs. Le- 
count has my fullest confidence,” he continued, 
addressing Magdalen. ‘“ Whatever you say to 
me, ma’am, you say toher. She is a domestic 
treasure. There is not another house in Eng- 
land has sucha treasure as Mrs. Lecount.” 

The housekeeper listened to the praise of her 
domestic virtues with eyes immovably fixed on 
her elegant chemisette. But Magdalen’s quick 
penetration had previously detected a look that 
passed between Mrs. Lecount and her master, 
which suggested that Mr. Noel Vanstone had 
been instructed beforehand what to say and do 
in his visitor’s presence. The suspicion of this— 
and the obstacles which the room presented to 
arranging her position init so as to keep her face 
from the light—warned Magdalen to be on her 


guard. 
She had taken her chair at first nearly mid- 


way in the room. An instant’s after-reflec- 
tion induced her to move her seat towards the 
left hand, so as to place herself just inside, and 
close against, the left post of the folding-door. In 
this position, she dexterously barred the only 
passage by which Mrs. Lecount could have 
skirted round the large table, and contrived to 
front Magdalen by taking a chair at her master’s 
side. On the right hand of the table the empty 
space was well occupied by the fireplace and 
fender, by some travelling trunks and a large 
packing-case. There was no alternative left for 
Mrs. Lecount but to place herself on a line with 
Magdalci, against the opposite post of the folding- 
door—or to push rudely past the visitor, with 
the obvious intention of getting in front of her. 
With an expressive little cough, and with one 
steady look at her master, the housekeeper con- 
ceded the point, and took her seat against the 
right-hand door-post. “ Wait a little,” thought 
Mrs. Lecount; “ my turn next!” 

“ Mind what you are about, ma’am !” cried Mr. 
Noel Vanstone, as Magdalen accidentally ap- 





proached the table, in moving her chair. “ Mind the 
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sleeve of your cloak! Excuse me, you nearly 
knocked down that silver candlestick. Pray 
don’t suppose it’s a. common eandlesti¢k. It’s 
nothing of the sort—it’s a Peruvian candle-’ 
stick. There are only three of that pattern 
in the world. One is in the possession-of the 
President of Peru; one is locked up in the 
Vatican; and one is on My table. It cost ten, 
pounds; it’s worth fifty. One of my father’s 
bargains, ma’am. All these things are my father’s 
bargains. There is not another house in Eng- 
land which has such curiosities as these. Sit 
down, Lecount; I beg you will make yourself 
comfortable. Mrs. Lecount is like the curiosi- 
ties, Miss Garth—she is one of my father’s bar-: 
gains. You are one of my father’s bargains, are 
you not, Lecount? My father was a remarkable 
man, ma’am. You will be reminded of him here, 
at every turn. I have got his dressing-gown on 
at this moment. No-such linen as this is made 
now—you can’t get it for love or money. Would 
you like to feel the texture? Perhaps you're no 
judge of texture? Perhaps you would prefer 
talking to me about these two pupils of yours? 
They are two, are they not? Are they fine girls? 
Plump, fresh, full-blown, English beauties?” 

“Excuse me, sir,” interposed Mrs. Lecount, 
sorrowfully. “ I must really beg permission to 
retire if you speak of the poor things in that 
way. I can’t sit by, sir, and hear them turned 
into ridicule. Consider their position; consider 
Miss Garth.” 

“ You good creature!” said Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, surveying the housekeeper through his 
half-closed eyelids. “‘ You excellent Lecount! 
I assure you, ma’am, Mrs. Lecount is a worthy 
creature. You will observe that she pities the 
two girls. I don’t go so far as that myself—but 
I can make allowances for them. I am a large- 
minded man. I can make allowances for them 
and for you.” He smiled with the most cordial 
politeness, and helped himself to a strawberry 
from the dish on his lap. 

“You shock Miss Garth; indeed, sir, without 
meaning it, you shock Miss Garth,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Lecount. “ She is not accustomed to you 
as lam. Consider Miss Garth, sir. As a favour 
to me, consider Miss Garth.” 

Thus far, Magdalen had resolutely kept 
silence. The burning anger which would have 
betrayed her in an instant if she had let it flash 
its way to the surface, throbbed fast and fiercely 
at her heart, and warned her, while Noel Van- 
stone was speaking, to close her lips. She would 
have allowed him to talk on wninterruptedly for 
some minutes more, if Mrs. Lecount had not in- 
terfered for the second time. The refined in- 
solence of the housekeeper’s pity, was a woman’s 
insolence ; and it stung her into instantly con- 
trolling herself. She had never more admirably 
imitated Miss Garth’s voice and manner, than 
when she spoke her next words. 

* You are very good,” she said to Mrs. Lecount. 
“I make no claim to be treated with any extra- 


\ turned white. 





ordinary consideration. I am a governess, and 


I don’t expect it. I have only one favour to 
ask. I beg Mr. Noel Vanstone, for his own sake 
to hear what 1 have to say to him.” , 

“You understand, sir?” observed Mrs. Le. | 
count. “It appears that Miss Garth has some || 
serious warning to give you. She says you are | 
to hear her, for your own sake.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone’s fair complexion suddenly 
He put away the plate of straw. |) 
berries among his father’s bargains. His hand | 
shook, and his little figure twisted itself uneasily || 
in the chair. Magdalen observed him attentively, | 
* One discovery already,” she thought; “ he isa | 
coward !” 

“What do you mean, ma’am?” asked Mr. || 
Noel Vanstone, with visible trepidation of look |! 
and manner. “What do you mean by telling | 
me I must listen to you for my own sake? If | 
you come here to intimidate me, you come to the 
wrong man. My strength of character was uni- 
versally noticed in our circle at Zurich—wasn’t 
it, Lecount ?” 

“ Universally, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ But 
let us hear Miss Garth. Perhaps I have misin. 
terpreted her meaning ?” 

“On the contrary,” replied Magdalen, “ you 
have exactly expressed my meaning. My object 
in coming here is to warn Mr. Noel Vanstone 
against the course which he is now taking.” 

“Don’t!” pleaded Mrs. Lecount. “ Oh, if 

you want to help these poor girls, don’t talk in 
that way! Soften his resolution, ma’am, by en- 
treaties; don’t strengthen it by threats!” She 
a little overstrained the tone of humility in which 
she spoke those words—a little overacted the 
look of apprehension which accompanied them. 
If Magdalen had not seen plainly enough already 
that it was Mrs. Lecount’s habitual practice to 
decide everything for her master in the first in- 
stance, and then to persuade him that he was 
not acting under his housekeeper’s resolution, 
but under his own—she would have seen it | 
now. 
“ You hear what Lecount has just said ?” re- | 
marked Mr. Noel Vanstone. “ You hear the | 
unsolicited testimony of a person who has known | 
me from childhood? Take care, Miss Garth— | 
take care!” He complacently arranged the | 
tails of his white dressing-gown over his knees, || 
a took the plate of strawberries back on his | 
ap. 

“T have no wish to offend you,” said Mag- 
dalen. “Iam only anxious to open your eyes to 
the truth. You are not acquainted with the || 
characters of the two sisters whose fortunes || 
have fallen into your possession. I have known |; 
them from childhood; and I come to give you || 
the benefit of my experience in their interests | 
and in yours. You have nothing to dread from | 
the elder of the two; she patiently accepts the | 
hard lot which you, and your father before you, | 
have forced on her. The younger sister’s 








conduct is the very opposite of this. She has 


already declined to submit to your father’s deci- 
sion; and she now refuses to be silenced by Mrs. | 
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Lecount’s letter. Take my word for it, she is 
capable of giving you serious trouble if you per- 
sist in making an enemy of her.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone changed colour once more, 
and began to fidget again in hischair. “Serious 
trouble,” he repeated, with a blank look. “If you 
mean writing letters, ma’am, she has given trouble 
enough already. She has written once to me, 
and twice to my father. One of the letters to 
my father was a threatening letter—wasn’t it, 
Lecount ? ” 

“She expressed her feelings, poor child,” said 
Mrs. Lecount. “I thought it hard to send her 
back her letter, but your dear father knew best. 
What I said at the time was, Why not let her 
express her feelings ? What are a few threatening 
words, after all? In her position, poor creature, 
they are words, and nothing more.” 

“T advise you not to be too sure of that,” 
said Magdalen. “I know her better than you 
do.” 

She paused at those words—paused in a mo- 
mentary terror. The sting of Mrs. Lecount’s 
pity had nearly irritated her mto forgetting 
her assumed character, and speaking in her own 


| voice. 


“You have referred to the letters written by my 
pupil,” she resumed, addressing Noel Vanstone, 
as soon as she felt sure of herself again. “ We 
will say nothing about what she has written to 
your father ; we will only speak of what she has 


written to you. Is there anything unbecoming 
in her letter, anything said in it that is false? 
Ts it not true that these two sisters have been 
cruelly deprived of the provision which their 


father made for them? His will to this day 
speaks for him and for them; and it only speaks 
to no purpose, because he was not aware that his 
marriage obliged him to make it again, and be- 
cause he died before he could remedy the error. 
Can you deny that ?” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone smiled, and helped himself 
toastrawberry. “I don’t attempt to deny it,” 
he said. “Go on, Miss Garth.” 

“Ts it not true,” persisted Magdalen, “that 
the law which has taken the money from these 
sisters, whose father made no second will, has 
now given that very money to you, whose father 
made no will at all? Surely, explain it how you 
may, this is hard on those orphan girls ?” 

“Very hard,” replied Mr. Noel Vanstone. “It 
strikes you im that light, too—doesn’t it, Le- 
count ?” 

Mrs. Lecount shook her head, and closed her 
handsome black eyes. “ Harrowing,” she said ; 
“T can characterise it, Miss Garth, by no other 
word—harrowing- Howthe young person—no ! 
how Miss Vanstone the younger—discovered that 
my late respected master made no will, I am at a 
loss to understand. Perhaps it was put in the 
papers? But I am interrupting you, Miss Garth. 
You have something more to say about your 
pupil’s letter?” She noiselessly drew her chair 
forward as she said those words, a few inches 
beyond tire line of the visitor’s chair. The attempt 





was neatly made, but it proved useless. Magdalen 
only kept her head more tothe left—and the 
packing-case on the floor prevented Mrs. Lecount 
from advancing any farther. 

“T have only one more question to put,” said 
Magdalen. “ My pupil’s letter addressed a pro- 
posal to Mr. Noel Vanstone. I beg him to in- 
form me why he has refused to consider it.” 

“ My good lady!” cried Mr. Noel Vanstone, 
arching his white eyebrows in satirical astonish- 
ment. “Are you really in earnest? Do you 
know what the proposal is? Have you seen the 
letter? ” 

“Tam quite in earnest,” said Magdalen, “ and 
I have seen the letter. lt entreats you to remem- 
ber how Mr. Andrew Vanstone’s fortune has 
come into your hands ; it informs you that one-half 
of that fortune, divided between his daughters, was 
what his will intended them to have; and it asks 
of your sense of justice to do for his children, 
what he would have done for them himself if he 
had lived. In plainer words still, it asks you to 
give one-half of the money to the daughters, and 
it leaves you free to keep the other half yourself. 
That is the proposal. Why have you refused to 
consider it ?” 

“ For the simplest possible reason, Miss Garth,” 
said Mr, Noel Vanstone, im high good humour. 
“ Allow me to remind you of a well-known pro- 
verb: A fool and his money are soon parted. 
Whatever else 1 may be, ma’am, I’m not a 
fool.” 

“Don’t put it in that way, sir!” remonstrated 
Mrs. Lecount. “ Be serious—pray be serious !” 

“Quite impossible, Lecount,” rejoined her 
master. “I can’t be serious. My poor father, 
Miss Garth, took a high moral point of view in 
this matter. Lecount, there, takes a high moral 
point of view—don’t you, Lecount ? I do nothing 
of the sort. I have lived too long in the conti- 
nental atmosphere to trouble myself about moral 
points of view. My course in this business is as 
plain as two and two make four. I have.got the 
money, and I should be a born idiot if I parted 
with it. There is my point of view! Simple 
enough, isn’t it? I don’t stand on my dignity; 
I don’t meet you withthe law, which is all on 
my side; I don’t blame your coming here, as a 
total stranger, to try and alter my resolution ; I 
don’t blame the two girls for wanting to dip their 
fingers into my purse. All I say is, I am not fool 
enough to open it. Pas si déte, as we used to 
say in the English circle at Zurich. You under- 
stand French, Miss Garth? Pas st bée!” He 
set aside his plate of strawberries once more, 
and daintily dried his fingers on his fine white 
napkin. 

Magdalen kept hertemper. Ifshe could have 
struck him dead by liftmg her hand at that 
moment—it is probable she would have lifted it. 
But she kept her temper. 

“Am I to understand,” she asked, “that the 
last words you have to say in this matter are 
the words said for you in Mrs. Lecount’s 
letter ?” 
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“Precisely so,” replied Mr. Noel Vanstone. 

“You have inherited your own father’s fortune, 
as well as the fortune of Mr. Andrew Vanstone, 
and yet you feel no obligation to act from motives 
of justice or generosity towards these two sisters ? 
All you think it necessary to say to them is— 
you have got the money, and you refuse to part 
with a single farthing of it ?” 

“Most accurately stated! Miss Garth, you 
are a woman of business. Leccunt, Miss Garth 
is a woman of business.” 

“Don’t appeal to me, sir!” cried Mrs. Lecount, 
gracefully wringing her plump white hands. “I 
can’t bear it! I must interfere! Let me sug- 
gest—oh, what do you call itin English P—a com- 
promise. Dear Mr. Noel, you are perversely 
refusmg to do yourself justice; you have better 
reasons than the reason you have given to Miss 
Garth. You follow your honoured father’s ex- 
ample; you feel it due to his memory to act in 
this matter as he acted before you. That is his 
reason, Miss Garth—I implore you on my knees, 
take that as his reason. He will do what his dear 
father did ; no more,no less. His dear father made 
a proposal, and he himself will now make that pro- 
posal over again. Yes, Mr. Noel, you will remem- 
ber what this poor girl says in her letter to you. 
Her sister has been obliged to go out as a gover- 
ness; and she herself, in losing her fortune, has 
lost the hope of her marriage for years and years 
to come. You will remember this—and you will 
give the hundred pounds to one, and the hun- 
dred pounds to the other, which your admirable 
father offered in the past time? If he does 
this, Miss Garth, will he do enough ? If he gives 
a hundred pounds each to these unfortunate 
sisters—— ?” 

“He will repent the insult to the last hour of 
his life,” said Magdalen. 

The instant that answer passed her lips, she 
would have given worlds to recal it. Mrs. Le- 
count had planted her sting in the right place at 
last. Those rash words of Magdalen’s had burst 
from her passionately, in her own voice. 

Nothing but the habit of public performance, 
saved her from making the serious error that she 
had committed more palpable still, by attempting 
to set it right. Here, her past practice in the 
entertainment came to her rescue, and urged her 
to go on instantly, in Miss Garth’s voice, as if 
nothing had happened.” 

“You mean well, Mrs. Lecount,” she con- 
tinued; “but you are doing harm instead of 
good. My pupils will accept no such compro- 
mise as you propose. Iam sorry to have spoken 
violently, just now; I beg you will excuse me.” 
She looked hard for information in the house- 
keeper’s face while she spoke those conciliatory 
words. Mrs. Lecount baffled the look, by put- 
ting her handkerchief to her eyes. Had she, or 
had she not, noticed the momentary change in 
Magdalen’s voice from the tones that were 
assumed to the tones that were natural? Im- 
possible to say. 

“ What more can I do!” murmured Mrs. Le- 





count, behind her handkerchief. “Give me time 
to think—give me time to recover myself. May 


| 


Iretire, sir, for amoment? My nervesare shaken | 
by this sad scene. I must have a glass of water, | 


or 1 think I shall faint. 


Don’t go yet, Miss | 


Garth. I beg you will give us time to set this | 
sad matter right, if we can—I beg you will te. | 


main until 1 come back.” 


There were two doors of entrance tothe room. | 


One, the door into the front parlour, close at 
Magdalen’s left hand. The other, the door into 
the back parlour, situated behind her. | Mrs. 
Lecount politely retired—through the open 
folding-doors—by this latter means of exit, so as 
not to disturb the visitor by passing in front of 
her. Magdalen waited until she heard the door 
open and close again behind her; and then re- 
solved to make the most of the opportunity which 
left her alone with Noel Vanstone. The utter 
hopelessness of rousing a generous impulse in 
that base nature, had now been proved by her own 
experience. The last chance left was to treat 


him like the craven creature he was, and to influ. | 


ence him through his fears. 

Before she could speak, Mr. Noel Vanstone 
himself broke the silence. Cunningly as he 
strove to hide it, he was half-angry, half-alarmed 
at his housekeeper’s desertion of him. He looked 
doubtingly at his visitor; he showed a nervous 
anxiety to conciliate her, until Mrs. Lecount’s 
return. 

“Pray remember, ma’am, I never denied that 
this case was a hard one,” he began. “ You said 
just now you had no wish to offend me—and I’m 
sure I don’t want to offend you. May I offer 
you some strawberries? Would you like to look 
at. my father’s bargains? I assure you, ma’am, 


Tam naturally a gallant man; and I feel for both | 
these sisters—especially the younger one. Touch | 
me on the subject of the tender passion, and you | 
touch me on a weak place. Nothing would | 


please me more than to hear that Miss Vanstone’s 
lover (I’m sure I always call her Miss Vanstone, 
and so does Lecount)—I say, ma’am, nothing 
would please me more than to hear that Miss 
Vanstone’s lover had come back, and married 


her. Ifaloan of money would be likely to bring | 


him back, and if the security offered was good, 
and if my lawyer thought me justified ——” 
“Stop, Mr. Vanstone,” said Magdalen. “ You 
are entirely mistaken in your estimate of the 
person you have todeal with. You are seriously 
wrong in supposing that the marriage of the 
younger sister—if she could be married in a 
week’s time—would make any difference in the 
convictions which induced her to write to your 
father and to you. I don’t deny that she may 
act from a mixture of motives. I don’t deny 
that she clings to the hope of hastening her 
marriage, and to the hope of rescuing her sister 
from a life of dependence. But, if both those 
objects were accomplished by other means, 
nothing would induce her to leave you in posses- 
sion of the inheritance which her father meant 
his children to have. Iknow her, Mr. Vanstone! 





——_———————— 
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| She is a nameless, homeless, friendless wretch. 
| The law which takes care of you, the law which 
| takes care of all legitimate children, casts her like 
| carrion to the winds... It is your law—not hers. 
| She only knows it as the instrument of a vile 
| oppression, an insufferable wrong. The sense of 
|| that wrong haunts her, like a possession of the 
|| devil. The resolution to right that wrong burns 
| in her like fire. If that miserable girl was 
married and rich with millions to-morrow, do 
you think she would, move an inch from her 
| purpose? T tell you, she would resist, to the 
ast breath in her body, the vile injustice which 
has struck at the helpless children, through the 
calamity of their father’s death! I tell you, 
she would shrink from no means which a 
desperate woman can employ, to force that 
closed hand of yours open, or die in the at- 
tempt !” 

She stopped abruptly. Once more, her own 
indomitable earnestness had betrayed her. Once 
more, the natural nobility of that perverted na- 
ture, had risen superior to the deception which 
it had stooped to practise. The scheme of the 
moment, vanished from her mind’s view; and the 
resolution of her life burst its way outward in 
her own words, in her own tones, pouring hotly 
and more hotly from her heart. She saw the 
abject mannikin before her, cowering silent in his 
chair. Had his fears left him sense enough to 
perceive the change in her voice? No: Ass face 
spoke the truth—his fears had bewildered, him. 
This time, the chance of the moment had be- 
friended her. The door behind her chair had not 
opened again yet, “No ears but his have heard 
me,” she thought, with a sense of unutterable 
relief. “I have escaped Mrs. Lecount,” 

She had done nothing of the kind. Mrs, Le- 
count had never left the room. 

After opening the door and closing it again, 
without going out, the housekeeper had noise- 
lessly knelt down behind Magdalen’s chair. 
Steadying herself against the post of the folding- 
door, she took a pair of scissors from her pocket, 
waited’ until Noel Vanstone (from whose view 
she was entirely hidden) had attracted Magda- 
len’s attention by speaking to her; and then 
bent forward with the scissors ready in her hand. 
The skirt of the false Miss Garth’s gown—the 
brown alpaca dress, with the white spots on it— 
touched the floor, within the housekeeper’s reach. 
Mrs. Lecount lifted the outer of the two flounces 
which ran round the bottom of the dress, one 

| over the other; softly cut away a little irre- 
gular fragment of the stuff from the inner 
flounce ; and neatly smoothed the outer one over 
| it again, so as to hide the gap. By the time she 
had put the scissors back in her pocket, and had 
nsen to her feet (sheltering herself behind the 
|| post of the folding-door), Magdalen had spoken 
| herlast words. Mrs. Lecount quietly repeated 
! the ceremony of opening and shutting the 
| back parlour door; and glided back to her 
|| place. 
| “What has happened, sir, in my absence ?” she 





inquired, addressing her master with a look of 
alarm. “You are pale; you are agitated! Oh, 
Miss Garth, have you forgotten the caution I 
gave you in the other room?” 

“ Miss Garth has forgotten everything,” cried 
Mr. Noel Vanstone, recovering his lost com- 
posure on the reappearance of Mrs. Leeount. 
“Miss Garth has threatened me in the most out- 
rageous manner. I forbid you to pity either of 
those two girls any more, Lecount—especially 
the younger one. She is the most desperate 
wretch I ever heard of! If she can’t get my 
money by fair means, she threatens to have it by 
foul. Miss Garth has told me that, to my face. 
To my face!” he repeated, folding his arms and 
looking mortally insulted. 

“Compose yourself, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, 
“Pray compose yourself, and leave me to speak 
to Miss Garth.—I regret to hear, ma’am, that you 
have forgotten what I said to you in the next 
room. You have agitated Mr. Noel; you have 
compromised the interests you came here_ to 
plead ; and you have only repeated what we knew 
before, The Janguage you have allowed yourself 
to use in my absence, is the same language which 
your pupil was foolish enough to employ when 
she wrote for the second time, to my late master. 
How can a lady of your years and experience 
seriously repeat such nonsense? ‘This girl boasts 
and threatens. She will do this; she will do 
that. You have her confidence, ma’am. Tell me, 
if you please, in plain words, what can she 
do?” 

Sharply as the taunt was pointed, it glanced 
off harmless. Mrs. Lecount had planted her 
sting once too often. Magdalen rose, in complete 
possession of her assumed character, and com- 
posedly terminated the interview. Ignorant as 
she was of what had happened behind her chair, 
she saw a change in Mrs. Lecount’s look 
and manner, which warned her to run no more 
risks, and to trust herself no longer in the 
house, 

“T am not in my pupil’s confidence,” she said. 
“ Her own acts will answer your question when 
the time comes. I can only tell you, from my 
own knowledge of her, that she is no boaster. 
What she wrote to Mr. Michael Vanstone, was 
what she was prepared to do—what, I have rea- 
son to think, she was actually on the point "of 
doing, when her plans were overthrown by his 
death. Mr. Michael Vanstone’s son has only to 
persist in following his father’s course, to find 
before long, that I am not mistaken in my pupil, 
and that I have not come here to intimidate him 
by empty threats. My errand is done. I leave 
Mr. Noel Vanstone with two alternatives to 
choose from. I leave him to share Mr. Andrew 
Vanstone’s fortune with Mr. Andrew Vanstone’s 
daughters—or to persist in his present refusal, 
and face the consequences.” She bowed, and 
walked to the door. 

Mr. Noel Vanstone started to his feet, with 
anger and alarm struggling which should express 
itself first in his blank white face. Before he 
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could open his lips, Mrs. Lecount’s plump hands 


descended on his shoulders; put him softly | co 


back in his chair; and restored the plate of 
strawberries to its former position on his 
lay 
Te Are you residing in London, ma’am ?” asked 
Mrs. Lecount. 

“No,” replied Magdalen. “I reside in the 
country.” . 

“ If I want to write to you, where can I ad- 
dress my letter?” 

“To the post-office, Birmingham,” said Mag- 
dalén, mentioning the place which she had last 
left, and at which all letters were still addressed 
to her. 

Mrs. Lecount repeated the direction to fix it 
in her memory—advanced two steps in the pas- 
sage—and quietly laid her right hand on Magda- 
len’s arm. 

“A word of advice, ma’am,” she said; “ one 
word, at parting. You are a bold woman, and a 
clever woman. Don’t be too bold; don’t be too 
elever. You are risking more than you think 
for.” She suddenly raised herself on tiptoe, and 
whispered the next words im Magdalen’s ear. 
© T hold you in the hollow of my hand!’ said Mrs. 
Lecount, with a fierce, hissing emphasis on every 
syllable. Her left hand clenched itself stealthily, 
as she spoke. It was the hand in which she had 
concealed the fragment of stuff from Magdalen’s 
gown—the hand which held it fast at that mo- 
ment. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Magdalen, push- 
ing her back. 

Mrs. Lecount glided away politely to open the 
house door. 

“TI mean nothing now,” she said; “wait a 
little, and time may show. One last question, 
ma’am, before I bid you good-by. When your 
pupil was a little innocent child, did she ever 
amuse herself by building a house of cards ?”” 

Magdalen impatiently answered by a gesture 
in the affirmative. 

“Did you ever see her build up the house 
higher and higher,’ proceeded Mrs. Lecount, 
“till it was quite a pagoda of cards? Did you 
ever see her open her little child’s eyes wide, and 
look at it, and feel so proud of what she had 
done already that she wanted to do more? Did 
you ever see her steady her pretty little hand, 
and hold her innocent breath, and put one 
other card on the top—and lay the whole 
house, the instant afterwards, a heap of ruins 
on the table? Ah, you have seen that! 
Give her, if you please, a friendly message 
from me. I venture to say she has built the 
house high enough already ; and I recommend 
her to be careful before she puts on that other 


“ She shall have your message,” said Magda- 
len, with Miss Garth’s bluntness, and Miss 
Garth’s emphatic nod of the head. “But I doubt 
her minding it. Her hand is rather steadier than 
| you suppose; and I think she will put on the 
other card.” 





* And bring the house down,” said Mrs. Le- 


unt. 
“ And build it up again,” rejoined Magdalen, 
“*T wish you good morning.” 

“Good morning,” said Mrs. Lecount, opening 
the door. “One last word, Miss Garth Do 
think of what I saidin the back room! Do try 
the Golden Ointment for that sad affliction in 
your eyes !” 

As Magdalen crossed the threshold of the door, 
she was met by the postman, ascending the 
house steps, with a letter picked out from the 
bundle in his hand. “ Noel Vanstone, Esquire ?” 
she heard the man say interrogatively, as she | 
made her way down the front garden to the 
street. 

She passed through the garden gate, little 
thinking from what new difficulty and new dan- 
ger her timely departure had saved her. The 
letter which the postman had just delivered into 
the housekeeper’s hands, was no. other than the 
anonymous letter addressed to Noel Vanstone 
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ALPHONSE Kan, who discourses so pleasantly 
on all subjects, and whose charming “ a#avels” 
round his own and other people’s gardens are so 
well known, has lately produced a volume bear- 
ing the attractive title of Flowers. He first 
discourses of garden walls, which, he says, assist 
the purposes of Nature, plants being nowhere so 
fine, so luxuriant, so happy, as when they are sup- 
ported by and stretched along them, and he co- 
vers them in this manner: Plant ivy against the 
barrier exposed to the north, it will soon be en- 
tirely covered, and in winter will afford food and 
shelter to the song-birds, where they can safely 
build. Let the climbing vine trail its branches on 
a wall that receives only the morning sun: its 
leaves will be green all the summer, and glow 
with arich purplein autumn. Give a southern 
aspect to the Glycine Chinensis (or Wistaria), 
and it will flower twice a year, in April and in 
August; in the same situation the several 
varieties of Bignonia will flourish ; and wherever 
you have room on your walls encourage climb- 
ing roses, white and yellow jasmines, passion- 
flowers, sweet-smelling clematis, violet-coloured, 
white, and pink Maurendie, every kind of 
creeper, in short, that opens its petals to the 
sun; the lowliest amongst them will conceal 
what the loftier-rising stems have left bare. Let 
your garden wall be as flat as you please on 
a neighbour’s side, if it be a party-wall, and 

e likes it so; but, on your own, preserve as 
many angular forms and irregularities as pos- 
sible, to give your garden the air of being en- 
closed by rocks. Is it indispensable, also, that 
the top of the wall should be an inexorably 
straight line ? Here and there along the top leave 
spaces of different sizes, for letting in flower- 
pots containing wallflower, wild geranium, saxi- 
frage, houseleek, valerian, and so forth; and let 


the trellis for the climbing plants be painted 
— 
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like dark-coloured wood, whose external hue 
alone harmonises properly with trees and 
flowers. gu tenged 
A garden where everything is in its place, 
'| apart even from the most beautiful and luxuriant 
'| vegetation, creates a sensation of perfect har- 
‘| mony, and formed on this principle does not pro- 
‘| duce the painful impression often felt on entering 
‘| a garden after a walk in the country, where 
|| Nature alone has been at work. There are har- 
| monies of plants, of forms, of colours, and like 
'| a painter constructing his picture, a red or yellow 
| tone tells best in this or that particular spot. 
Space, for instance, may apparently be created 
in a garden by planting bluish-tinted willows, 
Bohemian olives, and Flemish poplars, the under 
t of the leaves of which are white; while 
colours are heightened by placing certain flowers 
in juxtaposition, the violet beside the yellow, 
ad so forth. On the other hand, nothing offends 
the eye more than the attempted adaptation of 
mineral hues to those of Nature. There is an 
'| unhappy tradition, religiously preserved by cock- 
| ney gardeners, which consists in painting seats, 
trellises, summer-houses, everything of that 
'| sort, green—the result of which is utter disso- 
| nance with the tints of vegetation, which in- 
'| variably suffer by contrast with the hard, glaring, 
| metallic colour. 
Having walled himself in to his heart’s con- 
| tent, M. Alphonse Karr describes the contents 
| of his garden. “In the first place it is not 
large. ndly, it is cultivated in a particular 
This cultivation is not apparent. 
The turf, sprinkled with crocuses and violets 
| in spring, and meadow saffron in autumn, 
seems in its natural state, and the briars and 
roses grow like the wild sorts in the hedges. 
| The lily of the valley, the primrose, and the 
cyclamen flower beneath the trees without ask- 
ing for the slightest. care ; so much so that they 
are forgotten and found again, every year. It is 
either the fault of the garden or of the dahlias, 
that these flowers produce a bad effect in it. 
Dahlias will xo¢ look as if they had been doa 
there by a bird or cast by the wind. As they 
open out their rich corollas, they tell of the 
gardener; they show who are their tutors; 
they betray their connexions; they are formal, 
starched, high-cravated; we quarrel with each 
other, in fact, and they are gone. There was, 
rhaps, another reason for their banishment. 
he roses, violets, whitethorn, periwinkles, 
primroses, mingle in youth with our first sen- 
sations; we see in their yearly renewal all our 
early expectations, all our faded illusions; they 
tell us of the days which were past, and the 
dreams that are gone, The dahlia has nothing 
to relate to people of my age. I am forty-two 
years old, and there were no dahlias when I was 
@ child—in that garden where my soul ex- 
ded to the sun when I thought and loved. 
owever this may be, I have proscribed the 
dahlias, yet without hating them. In my gar- 
den filled with friends, dahlias were We ot 
| who bored me. But I do not object to see 
them now and then, A neighbour of mine 





has a fine collection, which he keeps in perfect 
order, andI sometimes pay him a visit for the 
purpose of pleasing my eye with magnificent 
colours. When the first frosts come next sea- 
son I am going to make an experiment recom- 
mended by several gardeners. We know that 
heliotropes stand the winter badly, even in an 
orangery ; we know, also, how they spread when 
planted out; the thing is, to make them pass 
the winter out of doors, and this is the way 
to set about it: The first frost blackens the 
branches of the heliotrope, and they must then 
be cut off level with the ground; then, with 
the débris of these branches, with sand and 
chaff, you make above the tuft a mound some- 
what larger than a molehill, which keeps all 
humidity from the root of the plant. It is 
only in the middle of April” (we, in Eng- 
land, should say May) “that all fear of frost 
is over, and then the mound may be de- 
stroyed.” 

M. Alphonse Karr has a great dislike to the 
edantic employment of botanic names in pretty 
ittle gardens filled with familiar flowers. There 

is a well-known book in France called the Bon 
Jardinier, intended for the use of great and small, 
and particularly of the latter; for it is the most 
elementary, the most. complete, the cheapest, and 
the least. voluminous of its kind. But, for some 
time past, the Bon Jardinier has been departing 
from the original simplicity of its style, and, in- 
stead of being merely a good, honest, plain-speak- 
ing little book, has set up for something scientific, 
As M. Alphonse Karr says, instead of resigning 
itself to the simple sabots of the gardener, it 
wants to wear the creaking, polished boots of 
the professor. The most convenient form for 
those who are not learned botanists would be 
to renounce the division of plants into botanical 
families, enter them alphabetically by their 
common names, and place the scientific ones 
after them in brackets, with any additional in- 
dication that may be thought desirable. But 
the Bon Jardinier declines to do this; it pro- 
ceeds by double entry, referring the reader from 

common name to the scientific. For ex- 
ample: ‘ Oak” is wanted; see Quercus.— 
“ Holly ;” see Ilex.—“ Beech ;” see Fagus.— 
“Chesnut ;” see Castanea. —“ Lilac ;” see 
Syringa, and so on. But this is not all. The 
Bon Jardinier has also adopted new scientific 
names, displacing the old ones, so that those 
who thought themselves botanically gifted are 
now all abroad again. The savants thought 
proper to call the sea-side wallflower Cheiran- 
thus maritima. Very good; but stick to that 
designation! On the contrary, they have 
changed it to Malcomia. Then, again, the 
Bindweed, with its beautiful white, violet, and 
rose-coloured bells, received the name of Ipomea, 
but, for some arbitrary reason, it has been 
altered to Pharbites. “No!” exclaims M. 
Alphonse Karr, “ never will I sow that in my 
garden! When I was twenty years of age I made 
some verses on the bindweeds that climbed over 
a hedge; who could be poetical on Pharbites ?” 
That rich autumnal flower, the China-Aster, 
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was Latinised into Aster Sinensis, but the bo- 
tanists would not let it alone, and now it is me- 
tamorphosed into Callistephus. “Ob, shepherd!” 
exclaims our indignant floriculturist, “pluck the 
leaves offa callistephus to see whether your mis- 
tress loves you a little, passionately, or not at 
all. Rosina, send a message to Count Alma- 
viva to tell him to wait for you this evening 
under the shade of the Asculus! And the peri- 
winkle! Oh, Rousseau, would you exclaim, ‘I 
have found a Vesica major!’ Do you imagine, 
oh ye botanists, that you can unbaptise the 
hawthorn? Callit Crataegus oxycantha, if you 
please, but don’t think it was that with which I 
scratched my hands, when, at twenty, I plucked 
a branch of May and offered it to the lady of my 
affections! Even the innocent corn-flower can- 
not escape the Bon Jardinier. You ask him for it, 
and, with a disdainful air, he replies, I am 
not acquainted with it, but here is the Cen- 
taurea cyanus. Will you please my ear, do you 
suppose, and awaken the associations of my 
happiest days, by calling the sweet lily of the 
cat Convallaria? Names like these sound like 
insults to beautiful flowers !” It was only the 
other day that a French gardener, whose botanical 
education was incomplete, replied to an obser- 
vation, in which a particular flower was named 
in Latin, “ Ah, yes, sir; people Aave taken to 
calling these poor flowers by Latin names.” And 
he seemed to think that a greater injury could 
hardly have been done to them. This remark of 

or Francois was mentioned by me to an 


0 
Fnglish resident in France of twenty-five years’ 


standing, and the reply made was as follows: 
“ Ah, Bat they call ’em by strange names 
themselves. Now, what do you think—you’ll 
hardly believe it—you know the gherkin! 
Well, they call it Carnation”—a slight mistake 
for “Cornichon,” the English resident’s ear 
not being yet attuned to the nicest pronuncia- 
tion. 

There are many people to whom the sweetest 
odours are disagreeable. Hood’s “ poor Peggy” 
was one of these—she hated the smell of roses, 
it being her fate to hawk them through the 
streets. The violet, mignionette, honeysuckle, 
and other flowers are disliked by some, simply 
because their scent is common, and to gratify 
senses too delicate for “ common things” a 
certain Parisian perfumer lately hit upon the 
idea of extracting essences from flowers almost 
without smell, or of a very faint and fleet- 
ing odour, which only the most refined noses 
could appreciate. He accordingly invented 
the Bouquet d’Azalia, and the Bouquet de 
Camellia, perfumes which have their existence 
only in imagination. On the other hand, odours 
is colours are now imparted to flowers at 
will. 

A scientific Flemish journal, a short time 
since, contained the following paragraph: 
“There has recently been spoken of, as a no- 
velty, the secret of tinting and perfuming flow- 
ers, and giving them a hue and odour which 
- does not naturally belong to them. A learned 
botanist, M. Charles Morren, has reported that 





this process is of old date, and sets forth the 
following methods, which he has met with in 
some old treatises on horticulture: .‘ Black, 
green, and blue are three colours exceedingly 
rare amongst flowers, and amateurs eagerly en. 
deavour to impart those hues—a result which 
is not of difficult attainment. To obtain the 
black colouring matter which is to be communi- 
cated to flowers, you gather the small fruit 
which grows on the alder, and when it is tho. 
roughly dried you reduce it to powder. The 
juice of rue, dried, produces the green colour, 
and blue is procured from the corn-flower, re- 
duced to a fine powder.’ M. Morren recom. 
mends the following method for communi- 
cating either of these colours to flowers: 
‘ You take the colour with which you wish to 
impregnate the plant, and mix it with sheep’s 
dung, a pint of vinegar, and a little salt—the 
colouring matter being in the proportion of one- 
third. This composition, which should be of 
the consistency thick paste, is then placed 
at the root of a plant of which the flowers are 
white. It is then watered with water tinted 
of the desired colour, and very shortly you will 
have the pleasure of seeing pinks which were 
white become black. For green and blue you 
employ the same method. To ensure success, 
the soil must be prepared; it should be light 
and rich, well dried in the sun, and reduced to 
a fine powder by sifting. Fill a pot with this 
earth, and set in. the midst a white stock or 
pink, for white flowers alone are subject to this 

ind.of modification. Neither rain nor night 
dew should fall on the plant, and during the 
day it must be fully exposed to the sun. If 
you wish to give the white flower the hue of 
the Tyrian purple you must make use of pul- 
verised Brazil-wood for the paste, and water it 
with the tinted water. By this means charming 
lilies may be produced. By watering the paste 
with three or four tints in three or four differ- 
ent places, lilies of different colours are ob- 
tained.” Here is the complement of this curious 
process, viz. that of artificially communicating 
a sweet perfume to all kinds of plants, even to 
those which emit an insufferable odour. “ You 
begin,” says M. Morren, “by remedying the 
bad smell of a plant before its birth, that is to 
say, when the seed is sown, by soaking the sced 
for several days in vinegar impregnated with 
sheep’s dung, to which is added a little musk or 
powdered amber. The flowers will have a very 
agreeable perfume, and to ensure it the plants 
should also be watered with the same liquid.” 
By a similar process, using rose-water and musk, 
Father Ferrari succeeded in conquering the 
shocking odour of the African sunflower, to 
which he gave the perfume of roses and 
violets. 

As a set-off to these discoveries, M. Alphonse 
Karr offers the following receipt: “ Rub with 
gute the spades which you make use of in 

igging the ground for a meadow, then sow, 
harrow, and water. The sheep that nibble the 
grass will have their gigots slightly perfumed 
with garlic. If you sprinkle a little madder 
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over the soil, there will happen what took place 
in the time of Virgil: Sponte sua sandys pas- 
| centes vertiet agnos (the sheep that feed where 
| madder is sown will have rose-coloured fleeces). 
| Agreat economy and a lovely tint !” “So also,” 
he goes on to say, “the Abbé Moigno recom- 
| mended a black manute for grazing grounds, to 
ive to the hides of the cattle an indestructible 
ue, which renders bleaching unnecessary for 
the boots afterwards made of the leather. A 
learned Spaniard is reported to have gone still 
farther. His receipt, employed successfully (?) 
'-at Martinique, says: ‘When coffee is planted 
| they bury small coffee-mills in the soil, at dis- 
| tanees of a hundred yards, and the result is 
| coffee ready ground.’” M. Alphonse Karr, how- 
_ ever, describes a mode of changing or modifying 
the colours of certain flowers, for which he 
| vouches. ‘When, in the autumn, you are 
| smoking a good cigar in your garden—a real 
Havannah—do not suffer the ash to fall on the 
| ground, but press it lightly over the petals of 
| the dablia; the parts which you have touched 
| will cliange colour. I have made the experi- 
_ ment upon two flowers only, a yellow and a 
ink dahlia. The points of the petals of the 
rst, touched by the cigar-ash, became brick- 
red, those of the second green.” 

M. Karr is very sceptical about what are 
frequently called blue flowers. It is an epithet 
to be mistrusted, he says, when applied to a 
plant in a catalogue. “1 ought long ago to have 
obtained admission into the language of horti- 
culture of a colour which is not in the prism, 
and which painters are unacquainted with. To 
Prussian blue, ultramarine and royal blue, I have 

| added gardener’s blue: it is a colour which 
| begins with amaranth, and ends with violet, and 
| sometimes with brown. Apropos of blue flowers, 
| Leultivate two which I never meet with in gar- 
| dens, which are very pretty, and which have 
besides the merit of being really blue, a thing of 
very rare occurrence; one is the commalina 
tuberose, with sky-blue flowers, and the other 
| the plumbago larpente, with umbels of flowers of 
| @ magnificent dark blue. These two plants 
| grow in the open air, but must be covered up 
| 10 winter, when the commeline disappears en- 
tirely, except a few dried leaves.” 
Almost all the old poets give to the month of 
May the name of “the month of roses.” This 
| error arises from their having taken their ideas 

ready made from Greece and Italy, and because 
| the troubadours who sang of them came from the 
' south of France. In reality, almost throughout 
_ France June is the month of roses, as July is 
in England. ‘Tie Bengal and some other scent- 
less varieties alone flourish in May, and Ronsard 
was quite wrong when he said of Mary Stuart : 
“Tn spring among the roses she was born;” 
though that, indeed, was an extreme poetic 
license, for her birthday was the 7th of December. 
Oue has often reason to be astonished that poets 
appear frequently to observe nature only in books, 
| and some authors, speaking of flowers, commit 
| errors of the most glaring nature. M. Alphonse 


en popular names who have sinned 
| 








in this way. Alexandre Dumas talks of peach- 
trees blossoming at the end of May; Madame 
Sand speaks of blue chrysanthemums ; De Bal- 
zac describes azaleas climbing over a house ; 
Jules Janin imagined he had seen blue pinks ; 
and M. Rollé boasts of the intoxicating odour 
of the camellia. Before their time, Madame de 
Genlis prattled of green and black roses, but 
much may be pardoned her, for she was the first 
who conveyed the moss-rose from England to 
France. “It is not only of writers,” adds 
Karr, “ that the roses have a right to complain ; 
certain gardeners and amateurs have, with re- 
spect to them, a good deal to reproach themselves 
with. In order to encourage new kinds they 
abandon the cultivation of the richest and most 
magnificent roses. The hundred-leaved rose, the 
finest of all, is now banished from almost every 
critical amateur’s garden, and for this reason: 
because it only blooms once a year, fashion having 
decided that, like some other sorts, it ought to 
do so twice every summer. I can perfectly 
understand giving a better reception to roses 
that renew themselves, but before you proscribe 
our beautiful old favourites wait at least till you 
get new ones like them that bear twice. So far 
from this being the case, the only quality ex- 
acted from roses is the principle of renewal. 
However beautiful may be the colour or the per- 
fame of a rose, unless it reappears the same 
season, it is passed by with contempt. Wh 
not exact the same thing from lilacs? indeed, 
are not our gardens filled with plants that only 
blow once a year? But this is not all; the 
quality of reproduction being alone esteemed, 
every kind of license is permitted to the roses 
that possess it, the greater part of them are 
scentless, and many are far from having the beau- 
tiful shape and rich colour of the exiles they 
have replaced. For myself, I candidly confess 
I infinitely prefer a fine rose that blows only 
once a year, to an ordinary rose that makes a 
second appearance; I love better that which is 
rich in fragrance a single time to the rose that 
is scentless twice. If certain amateurs are 
allowed their own way we shall finish by 
having a collection of roses—in paper. The 
best way to meet these renewing roses is to 
pinch off the buds on their first appearance, 
and on the next occasion you will have fine 
flowers. Some catalogues contain lists of up- 
wards of three thousand different kinds of roses. 
Many of them have received as many names as 
Spanish princesses. A gardener, or amateur, 
observes arose in his bed which is unknown to 
him ; he declares it to be a new sort, gives it a 
name, and forthwith it is established. And it 
sometimes happens that the same rose is dis- 
covered by two or three other gardeners. An 
accident, too, is often accepted as a variety. 
Such and such a rose flowering in the shade or 
in the sun, growing in a loamy or a sandy soil, 
presents apparent differences te the same rose 
placed under other circumstances. You sow, 
for example, seeds of the rose du roi; there 
springs up a paler rose, with less scent and fewer 
petals, one, in fact, of an inferior order; no 
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matter, it is a new variety obtained,—a gain, 
and it takes its place in the market. Much in 
the same trading spirit the grocers began by 
adulterating coffee; then they sold chicory 
with it; after that they suppressed the coffee 
altogether and sold chicory only; finally, they 
adulterated the chicory.” 

It is singular to notice, and a proof of its uni- 
versal fame, how little the name of the rose 
varies amongst different nations. The Greeks 
called it pédov, the Arabs rod, the Latins rosa— 
aform which the Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Russians adhere to,—the Germans, Eng- 
lish, French, and Danes, rose; the Poles roza, 
the Swedes ros, and the Dutch roos. There 
are roses in all countries. Nature, wishing to 
make them the type of grace and beauty, 
has bestowed them on every climate, and thus 
they are raised in the worst gardens and in 
the most ungrateful soil; their cultivation, too, 
gives less trouble than that of anyotherflower. A 
curious custom formerly prevailed in France, 
which is related by Sauval. The dukes and 

ers, whether princes of the blood or “sons of 

rance,” were obliged inthe spring that followed 
their nomination, to present roses to parlia- 
ment. ‘This was called the ceremony of roses. 
The peer or prince who presented these roses 
caused herbs and flowers to be strewn in the 
halls of parliament, and before it sat gave a 
magnificent breakfast. He then entered each 


chamber, having a large silver basin carried 


before him filled with bouquets of roses and) 


pinks, which he distributed. As an indi- 


cation of the custom, Sauval cites an ordi-| 


nance of the parliament of the 17th of June, 
1541, by which 


and peer in February, 1538, should present 
his roses before Francois de Cléves, created 
Duke of Nevers, and a peer m the month of 
January of the same year. Francis, Duke of 
Alengon, one of the sons of Henry the Second, 
performed the graceful ceremony in 1580; its 
origin is unknown, and the period of its aboli- 
tion alike uncertain. The rose used also to 
have at Rome, during Lent, a Sunday of its 
own—dominica in rosa—and a golden rose is 
even now annually blessed by the Pope, and 
sent as a signal ynark of pontifical favour to 
some sovereign or royal princess. The Aca- 
demy of Floral Games at Toulouse, founded 
in 1322, re-established in 1500 by Clemence 
Isaure, and still in existence, gave a rose as 
a prize for the best poem. Poor L. E. L. 
recorded this custom in some of her sweetest 
verse. 

Let us make a transition from the sweet to 
the useful: When Parmentier first endeavoured 
to propagate potatoes in France, in the reign 
of Louis the Sixteenth, they were recom- 
mended to public notice, not by their esculent 
properties, but by their flowers, which, on 
account of their novelty, immediately became 
the fashion, and all the court ladies wore po- 
tato-flowers in their hair. As to the potato it- 
self, nobody would touch it, and Parmentier 


i who take to it. 


1 it was decreed that Louis de) 
Bourbon Montpensier, who was created duke! 





only succeeded in making people think it of | 
value by setting up.a notice in his potato-gar. | 
den threatening to prosecute with ithe utmost | 
rigour of the law whoever was — stealing | 


them. The grounds were robbe 
quenee, and the merits of the root were recog. 
nised. Before Parmentier’s time, the potato 


in conse. | 


was considered a species of truffle, and im the | 


Ecole du Potager, a work published in 1752, it 
is thusdescribed: ‘‘ Here is a plant of which no 
author has yet spoken, probably from contempt 
for it, as it has long been known. It would, 


however, be an act of injustiee to omit a fruit | 
which is eaten by many. I shall not speak better | 


of it than it deserves, for Iam aware of all its de- 


fects ; but I think it ought to have a place with | 


other fruits, because it has its utility, and some 


persons like it. Besides the common people and _ 
the peasants, I am able to state, from my own | 
knowledge, that numbers are passionately fond | 


of it. 


1 set aside the question whether this bea | 


legitimate liking or a depraved taste; it is sufi. | 


cient for me that it has its partisans. 


There are | 


two kinds of these truffles, one red; and the | 
other white, inclining to yellow; the latter is | 
preferred, as being the least acrid. This fruitis | 
susceptible of different modes of dressing, but | 
the common people simply roast it in the ashes, | 


and eat it with salt. 
tasteless and insipid, and lies heavy on the 
stomach, but it has a flavour which pleases those 
One thing is certam; the fruit 
is nourishing, and does not disagree with those 


I acknowledge that it is | 


who are accustomed to it in early life. More- 
over, it is a very economical dish, so its advan- | 


tages may be said to balance its defects. It is 


not unknown in Paris, but is abandoned en- | 


tirely to the poorer classes, and people above 
that rank would think it beneath them to let 
it appear at their tables. 


I do not wish to | 


inspire them with a taste which I do not my- | 
self possess, but we ought not to condemn | 
those whom it pleases, and to whom it is pro- | 


fitable.” 


After this profession of faith, full of impar- | 


tiality and tolerance, the author of the Ecole da 
Potager details the manner of cultivating the 
potato, but in a lofty sort of tone, as if the sub- 
ject were quite beneath his notice. “ Do this or 
that,” he says; “it isnot of much consequence ; 
the thing is scarcely worth the trouble.” He 
eoncludes his remarks on the esculent by ob- 
serving that he does not know that it possesses 
any medical property ; in fact, the poor potato 
really cures no malady—excepting hunger! 
There was a notion at one time of turning the 


vegetable to account by converting it, durimg a | 


eriod of scareity of flour, into hair-powder. 
The attempt was made; the minister of finance 
took the potato under his protection, and the 
project was at first successful; but when the 
powder came to be used, it was found too heavy 
and would not stop on the hair, so the experl- 
ment failed, and instead of its decorating the 


heads of footmen and persons of fashion, the Ht 
multitude made it their daily food, and the par- || 


fait cuisinier discovered a thousand ways of 
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dressing that vegetable, which in France has 
since received the appropriate name of “ petit 
pain tout fait”—the ready-made loaf. 


OFFICIAL FLAGS. 
I wap once the honour of belonging to a 
branch of the famous Circumlocution-office. 
Of course, that was when there was a Circum- 





| Joeution-office, and before administrative reform 


and competitive examinations had brought our 


| public offices to that condition of alertness, 


economy, and simplicity, for which they are now 
In those good old days, 
we went to work at 10.15 a.m., did our little 
business in our own very quiet and gentlemanly 
little way, and at 4 p.m. washed our white 


| hands, and departed very little the worse for 


our day’s exertions. We had not passed a 


| very severe examination, and, being thus igno- 


rant of our own worth, jogged happily on, even 
though promotion was not then the reward of 


| merit, and it was only by regular and fore- 
| ordained degrees that we mounted to the 
| few comfortable little places, with four figures 


of salary, to which we looked forward, as we 
drew our not very heavy quarterly pay. It was, 


| indeed, odd that with so little incentive to exer- 


tion we ever got through our work at all, and 


es little work we did, must have been badly 
| done. 


Our Branch had, in. much haste, to fur- 
nish to another Branch, a great many hundred 


| miles away, an immense number of things on 


which their very lives depended, and, as these 
necessary things were not forthcoming, the 
death of an immense number of horses and 
men was the consequence. Then, of course, 


| came the very proper question, “ Whom shall 
_ we hang ?” 


You couldu’t hang a Board. So, 
as the whole failure was attributed to the slip- 
ery distribution of responsibility amongst a 
oard, the Board was abolished out of hand, 
and, instead thereof, we were to have over all 


| the departments, one —_— head, who would 


be responsible for all. The advantages of this 


| scheme were twofold. First, when anything 


went wrong there was at once somebody to 


| thang; and, second, when he was hanged, 


nobody missed him. So far so good. We had 
got our suspendible chief, our go-to-prison 


| editor, our whipping-boy, and, of course, every- 
| thing must now go right; and this was the 


right way in which everything accordingly 


It could not be expected that our whipping- 
boy—created though he was for the express pur- 
pose of being whipped—would have any taste for 
avoidable castigation. Obviously he would keep 


| asharp look-out after the departments under 


him; and, when he was whipped, take excellent 


| ¢are that the particular department which had 
occasioned the operation, should not itself sit 


down in comfort to rejoice over its own escape. 
Nor did this subsidiary whipping lose anything 
by being executed at second-hand. And it was 
precisely upon this principle of the official mind 
that the change had been made. It is wonder- 





ful how effectual it has been in sharpenin 
our several faculties and teaching each to take 
care that whatever blunder may be committed, 
it shall not at any rate be traced home to him 
—obviously the desired result. 

A case in point: One fine summer morning, 
some three or four years ago, Our Branch re- 
ceived a “Demand” from the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department, Barbadoes, for certain 
signal flags. It ran thus: 


Flags, Red. 
» Blue a 
» Red, white cross 
» White, red 
Pendants red 


Simple enough, you will say, for all I had to do 
when the Head of my Room placed it in my 
hands was to write to the Tower and order the 
flags to be sent. Stop a moment! Here was 
a wrong article demanded, and, if I passed the 
order on, that wrong article might haply be 
supplied ; and haply there the blunder might 
come to light, and our new Chief be therefore 
hanged. In that case the chances were pretty 
strong that, not only he who demanded the 
wrong article, and he who supplied the same, 
but poor intermediate I (through whom the order 
came), would be somewhat unpleasantly haunted 
by his ghost. The blunder was this: Our Bar- 
badian colleague had demanded 


Pendants red . ° 
while, in fact, he wanted 
Pendants red 1 


You don’t see the difference? Look again. Do 
you see those three little pairs of dots? They 
are the official symbol for a repetition of the 
figures under which they stand, so that it stood 
in extenso thus : 


Pendants red. e 


But a Pendant cannot be “twelve feet by 
nine feet.” A Pendant is essentially a long nar- 
row strip of bunting. It has, like Euclid’s line, 
“Jength without breadth.” Herein lay the dif- 
ficulty. Should I order a flag which could not 
possibly be right, or should | change the order 
to one which might—possibly—be wrong? In 
either alternative suspensionstared me in the face, 
so I adopted a middle course, and laid the case 
before the Head of my Room. But Mr. Norris, 
like myself, had no fancy for being hanged. 
Officially, he knew no more than I, the proper 
description of this mysterious flag; why 
ween | he commit himself upon his private be- 
lief or mine, that the pendant was in truth just 
a narrow strip of bunting, value half-a-crown ? 
So, by his adviee, I ascended to the uppermost 
story to take cvansel of Mr. ‘l'raverse, who, as 
Head of the Military Branch, might be sup- 
posed to understand the wants of Quarter- 
master-Generals better, at all events, than our- 
selves. 

“Mr. Traverse, here is a demand from the 
Q.M.G.’s Department, Barbadoes, for a red 


12 ft. by 9 ft. 
” 
” 


1 
1 
1 
1 


” ” 
1 


” 


” ” ” 1 





12 fi.by 9ft. 1 
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pendant twelve feet by nine. Now you know 
that is absurd. Can you give me authority to 
alter it—it’s not worth half-a-crown ?” 

“No. I have nothing to do with flags. 
Mr. Scarce, perhaps, in the Naval Room, would 


know.” 


So off I trot to the Naval Room. 

“Mr. Scarce, here is a demand from the 
Q.M.G., Barbadoes, for a red pendant twelve feet 
by nine. Now, you know, tliat’s absurd. Can 
you give me authority to alter it ?” 

“No. I have nothing to do with the Q.M.G. 
You had better go over to the ‘Household 
Gauds,’ and ask there.” 

So I put on my hat, and away I posted across 
the Park to the Household Gauds. The Q.M.G. 
himself was absent, but I found my way to his 
second incommand, and once more told my tale. 

Sorry to trouble you, Colonel Chevron, but 
we have a demand, &c. The thing is not worth 
half-a-crown.” 

“Really I am sorry I cannot assist you; 
but we have nothing to do with stores. Stay! 
Let me see. Flags! You had better go to the 
Admirable House. Give my compliments to the 
Secretary, and he will tell you, no doubt.” 

A very great man was the Secretary to the 
Admirable Board, and his minutes precious, but 


the “ compliments of Colonel Chevron” admitted 


me to his presence at once, and I again unfolded 


orry to trouble you, sir, but I belong to the 
Circumlocution-office, and 1 have been sent on 
here from the Household Gauds, We have a 
demand, &c. &c. The thing is not worth half- 
a-crown.” 

“Sorry I cannot help you. We have only 
the political business here. You had better go 
to Somersault House. Here—take this card to 
the Storekeeper-General. He will give you 
every information.” 

Somersault House was already some distance 
off, and who could tell “ by what by-paths and 
indirect crook’d ways” 1 might not there be 
handed on, perhaps, even to “ Quartermaster- 
General’s Department, Barbadoes ” itself ? So I 
fortified myself with a cigar, and trudged on- 
wards along the Strand. Arrived at Somersault 
House, I found the Storekeeper-General engaged 
witha mutton-chop. No sooner was this neces- 
sary business transacted, than that official dig- 


-nitary at once lent an attentive ear to my oft- 


repeated tale of woe. Then he stood for a 
moment pondering. 

*T think I can help you.” I looked at him with 
admiring eyes. Here was a man, indeed! 

** Mr. Green !” shouts the 8.G. 

Mr. Green, bald-headed and responsible-look- 
ing, ~ Agri from the next room, bowing. 

“Mr. Green, here is a gentleman from the 
Circumlocution-office wishes information as to 
a red pendant demanded for the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department, Barbadoes. Now, I think, 


_ about five-and-twenty years ago, we had a de- 


mand from that station for some flags. If you 


~ just look back through our books, you will no 


doubt find the particulars required.” 








Five-and-twenty years!’ My heart sunk 
within me, and so doubtless did that of poor 
Mr. Green. But he was much too courteous and 
well-bred to let it appear. 

“ Certainly, sir,” he replied, with the bland- 
est of smiles; “but I fear we can hardly get the 
information immediately, for most of the books 
are in the cellar.” 

So it was settled that I should return whence 
T came, and that, so soon as search could be 
made, I should be informed of the result. Three 
days passed away, and I am afraid I had almost 
forgotten the important question I had left to 
the decision of Somersault House, when a large 
official letter “On Her Majesty’s Service” was 
put into my hands. It ran thus: 


“ Dear Sir, — 

“T am sorry I cannot give you the information 
required. We have looked carefully through our 
books as far as the year 1828, but can find no de- 
mand of the kind. I think you had better write to 
the station, and have the demand revised. 

“ Yours, faithfully, 
“ J. GREEN.” 


So to Barbadoes we accordingly wrote, andin | 
the course of two or three months came the re- | 


vised “demand”—the postage there and back 


did not cost above three or four shillings—and | 


the obnoxious little dots being removed, we pro- 


ceeded to order in due form the supply of this | 
memorable little strip of red bunting, value half- 


a-crown. 


Who, after this, will say that “ individual | 


responsibility ” is not working well! 





CASTLE CLARE. 


From holly-bush and leafless larch, 
From beech-tree rusty-red, 

Now music comes to wake the flowers 
That sleep on mossy bed. 

For blackbirds pipe upon the elms 
To the echoes hiding there; 

And merry and strong the thrushes flute 
All round stern Castle Clare. 


The deer feed in the sloping dell, 
The swans are on the wave, 

The trout leap up for very joy 
In silver armour brave; 

The lark above the fallow sings, 
Poised in the calm blue air, 
Rejoicing every breeze that blows 

Sweetly o’er Castle Clare. 


It’s towers stand grandly in the sun 
That gild their circling vanes; 

Soft clouds of billowing white roll by 
Laden with gentle rains. 

The birds upon a thousand trees, 
Like children free from care, 

Carol in the green spreading parks 
Of leaf-clad Castle Clare. 


Now foals in grassy paddocks pent 
Leap, welcoming the spring; 

I am the happiest creature born, 
For Love has crowned me king. 
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Nelly, to-day, with arm in mine, 
Said “+ Yes” to my fond prayer ; 
And now the meadows seem all flowers 
Around dear Castle Clare. 





ENGLISH AND IRISH JURIES. 

Ox or two remarkable verdicts returned to 
astonished courts lately in Ireland, may set us 
profitably inquiring into some of the peculiarities 
of what is correctly called the Palladium of 
British liberty ; although that term does not, at 
the present time, appear to apply to Irish liberty. 

The earliest record we have of a jury trial 
was in the reign of William the Norman, in the 
county court of Kent, when a question of right. 
as to land having arisen between Gundulph, 
Bishop of Rochester, who claimed it for the 
Church, and Pichet, sheriff of the shire, repre- 
senting the king, it was submitted to the judg- 
ment of twelve men on their oaths. Trial by 
jury is subsequently referred to in Magna Charta 
as one of the bulwarks of our liberties. In very 
early times the verdict of eleven in case of dis- 
agreement was taken, and the refractory juror 
sent to jail; but, in the reign of Edward the 


| Third, it was settled that the verdict of less 
_ than twelve was a nullity, and the court de- 
 clared that the judge of assize ought to carry 
| the jury about with him in a cart until they 


agreed. As a means of accelerating unanimity, 


| juries were, in later times, deprived of light, fire, 


|| food, and drink. 


Indeed, this practice, which 


| we fear justified, in his day, the expression of 


|| Pope— 


And wretches hang that jurymen may dine— 


|| toacertain extent still prevails. Within a very 


few years a special jury at Salisbury, who were 
locked up in very cold weather, having suc- 
ceeded in striking a light, sent a message to the 


' court that they had already burned all the 
| chairs, and that the tables in the jury-room 


would very soon follow if they were not libe- 
rated. Another jury similarly enclosed in very 
hot weather, sent to request a little water, when 


| a modern judge considerately and facetiously 


determined that water was not drink / 
Sir Thomas Smith, who wrote in the reign of 


_ Elizabeth, in his.) Commonwealth of England 
| quaintly informs us that “ the party with whom 


they have given their sentence giveth the in- 


| quest their dinner that day most commonly, and 


this ‘is all they have for their labour.” This 
practice was probably succeeded by paying the 


| jury, and in the days of corruption, when jury- 


packing was the fashion in trials for what were 
deemed political libels and other crown. prose- 
cutions, it became a rather lucrative employ- 
ment to serve regularly on special juries. The 
members were selected from a favoured and 
pliant class, and received a guinea each for every 
verdict they returned. So completely were they 
considered hirelings, that the body was well 
known in the courts as the guinea corps, and 
those composing it individually as being engaged 
in the guinea trade. 





The barbarous severity of our criminal code 
often perplexed the humanity of juries in 
former days, when the death of the culprit 
was considered the only expiation of what 
would be now deemed a trifling offence. Down 
to the reign of Queen Anne a person con- 
victed of stealing to the value of twelve pence 
was liable to be hanged; but such was the 
favour shown to the clerical orders, and their 
supposed acquisition of learning, that before the 
unhappy culprit was sentenced lie was permitted 
to plead the benefit of clergy. A cleric, ap- 
pointed by the bishop of the diocese, attended 
every assizes, and upon his announcement 
“ Legit,” or “ Non Legit,” depended the fate of 
the convicted culprit. A took containing what 
was termed the “neck verse” was handed to the 
prisoner, and he was required to read it; if he 
could, he was declared entitled to the benefit, 
and his life spared; if he could not, he was exe- 
cuted. The wisdom and justice, as well as the 
gallantry of our ancestors, were singularly dis- 
played in their criminal regulations respecting 
the fair sex. Probably a female could not lawfully 
be a clerk—women, therefore, were not entitled 
to claim the benefit of clergy, and accordingly 
when convicted of larceny, were tovartably 
hanged, whether they could read or not. When 
the standard of capital criminality was subse- 

uently raised to forty shillings, the severity of 
the law still imposed on juries the necessity of 
reducing the value of the property stolen, and 
their consciences permitted of such latitude, 
that in the case of a woman indicted for stealing 
a ten-pound Bank of England note, the twelve 
men on their oaths found that the value of it 
was only thirty-nine shillings. This trifling with 
a solemn obligation may, perhaps, be pardoned as 
a pious and merciful fraud, but the labours of 
the late Sir Samuel Romilly and the legislation 
of the late Sir Robert Peel at length rescued 
our criminal jurisprudence from the scandal, 
sin, and shame of such examples. 

A fearful responsibility at times attached to 
juries in convicting and consigning to premature 
graves persons who proved afterwards to be in- 
nocent. The case in the state trials of Joan 
Perry and her two sons, executed at Gloucester, 
for the murder of William Harrison, who subse- 
quently returned from the Continent, is familiar 
to most readers; but there were many such, and 
the following very remarkable one, in which the 
circumstances would seem to have justified the 
jury, is but little known. A man of considerable 
property, in or near London, died, leaving an 
only child, a daughter, aged about eighteen, and 
by his will appointed his brother her guardian 
and sole executor. The will directed that if the 
daughter should die without having married, or 
if married without children, her fortune should 
go to the uncle, whose interest was therefore 
supposed to be incompatible with that of the 
niece. Several of the relatives, discontented 
with the father’s ultimate disposition, threw out 
dark hints that they ought not to live together; 
notwithstanding which, the uncle removed the 
niece to his own residence, near Epping Forest. 
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They were both seen one day walking together 
in the forest, but the young lady sudden y dis- 
appeared, and the uncle declared that he had 
sought her as soon as he had missed her, and 
knew not whither she had gone, or what had 
become of her. This account was considered 
improbable, and appearances being clearly sus- 
picious, he was arrested and brought before a 
magistrate, where other circumstances, which 
were hourly coming to light, rendered his posi- 
tion serious. A young gentleman from the neigh- 


bourhood had been paying his addresses ‘to her, | p 


and it was stated, and generally believed, that 
he had gone a few days before she had been 
missed on a journey to the north, she having 
declared that she would marry him on his return. 
The uncle had repeatedly expressed his disap- 
probation of the match, and she had loudly re- 
proached him with unkindness and abuse of his 
authority over her as his ward. A woman was 

roduced, who swore that about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon of the day the niece was missed 
she was passing through the forest, and heard a 
young lady’s voice earnestly expostulating with 
a gentleman, and, upon drawing nearer to the 
spot, distinctly heard the following expressions : 
“Don’t kill me, uncle—don’t kill me!” Being 


greatly terrified she iurried away from the scene, 
and immediately afterwards heard the report of 


fire-arms. 
On this combination of cireumstantial and 


sitive evidence, coupled with the suspicion of 


interest, the uncle was tried, convicted of 
murder, and immediately after, according to the 
Draconie code then in force, executed. 

About ten days after the execution the youn 
lady reappeared, and, stranger still, all the evi- 
dence given on the trial proved to have been 
strictly true. The niece then declared that, having 
resolved to elope with her lover, they had given 
out that he had gone on a journey to the north, 
while he had merely waited near the skirts of 
the forest until the time appointed for the 
elopement, which was the very day she dis- 
oo He had horses ready saddled for 
them both, and two servants in attendance on 
horseback. While walking with her uncle, he 
had reproached her with her resolution to marry 
aman of whom he disapproved, and after some 
remonstrances she passionately exclaimed, “1 
have set my heart upon it. If I do not marry 
him it will be death to me; and don’t kill me, 
uncle! don’t kill me!” Just as she had pro- 
nounced those words she heard a gun fired, at 
which she started, and she afterwards saw a man 
come from amongst the trees with a wood- 
pigeon in his hand, which he had then shot. On 
approaching the spot appointed for the meeting 
with her lover, she formed a pretence to induce 
her uncle to go on before her, and having fied to 
the arms of hier suitor, who had been waiting for 
her, they both mounted their horses and imme- 
diately rode off. Instead, however, of going to 
the north, they retired to the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, where they were married the same 
day, and in about a week after went on a tour 
of pleasure to France. ‘There they passed some 





months so happily, that in those days, when 
newspapers were scarce, when there was no 
very regular postal communication, and no tele- 
graphs, they never heard of the uncle’s sad fate 
until their return to England. 

Cases of this description, in which innocent 
parties suffered for supposed murders of persons 
who afterwards proved to be living, led to a de- 
termination not to permit the extreme penalty 
to be carried out in any case in which the body 
was not either found or its destruction fully 
roved. 

The following extraordinary case occurred in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and while it revealed a 
singular secret of a jury-box, it is not perhaps 
the least remarkable of the circumstances which 
attended it, that the finding of the body led to 
much of the perplexity. The trial took place 
before Sir James Dyer, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, a judge of high repute, 
of whom George Whetstones, the rhyming 


biographer, who celebrated the distinguished | 


ornaments of that reign, in The Life and Death 


of the good Lord Dyer, playing wpon the name | 


according to the fashion of the day, quaintly ob- 
serves : 


Alive—refiige of all whom wronge did paine ; 
A Dyer such as dy’de without a stayne. 


As the judge related the story himself in after | 
years, it may be taken as authentic. A man was | 


tried before him on circuit for the murder of 
a neighbour who resided in the same parish. 


Evidence was given by a witness that, as he | 
was proceeding early one morning along a | 


path through a farm which he described, he 
saw a man lying at some distance in a field, in 
a position denoting that he must be either dead 
or drunk. On going clozer he found him actu- 
ally dead, two deep wounds appearing in his 
breast, and his slurt and clothes being much 
stained with blood. He further deposed that 
the wounds appeared as if they had been in- 
flicted by a hayfork, or some such instrument : 
looking about he discovered such a fork lying 
near the body, and, taking it up, observed it 
marked with the initial letters of the prisoner’s 
name. The fork was produced in court; the 
prisoner acknowledged it to be his, and waived 
any questions to the witness. A second wit- 
ness was then produced, who proved that having 
risen early on the same morning, intending to 
go to a neighbouring market-town, he saw the 
prisoner pass in the street while he was stand- 
ing at his own door. He described his dress 
and identified his person. Having been pre- 
vented from going to market, the first witness 
brought to the town the account of the death- 
wouuds and finding of the body of the deceased, 
upon which the accused was apprehended and 
carried before a justice of the peace. It was 
then perceived that the prisoner had changed 
his clothes since the last witness had seen him 
in the morning, and he was at the examination 
dressed in the same manner as he appeared in 
the dock. On being charged by the witness 
with having changed his clothes, he was alleged 
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to have given shuffling and evasive answers 
The presiding justice then issued a warrant to 
search the prisoner’s kouse for the former 
clothes, as described by the witness, and after a 
rigid search of two hours and upwards they 
were found concealed in a straw bed, and on 
being produced were covered with blood. An- 
other witness deposed that he had heard ex- 
pressions menacing the deceased fall from the 
prisoner; but in order to rebut the _— of 
malice prepense, the prisoner proposed certain 
questions tending to show that the deceased 
had first threatened him. The same evidence 
was given in detail on the trial: the case would 
seem to have been a very conclasive one; and 
the prisoner having been called on for his de- 
fence, told the following story. He rented a 
farm adjoining that of the deceased, and they 
were constantly quarrelling in respect of their 
bounds, but on the morning in question, as he 
was proceeding to his work, he found the de- 
ceased lying as the first witness had described. 
On going up to him he perceived the two deep 
wounds in his chest, and in order to relieve 
him, raised, and with great difficulty set him 
up and supported him in his lap. 

Apprehensive that a murder had been at- 
tempted, he implored the wounded man to state 
all the circumstances, who, still sensible, was 
apparently desirous to speak, but was prevented 
| by the agony he suffered and his increasing de- 
__ bility. Being suddenly seized with a rattling 
| in his throat, after a hard struggle, he uttered a 


deep groan and threw up a quantity of blood, 
| some of which fell on the clothes of the prisoner, 
| in whose arms he expired. He acknowledged 
| that he felt so frightened and shocked, par- 
ticularly remembering the bad terms on which 
| they had been, that he suddenly quitted the 
body, and in the confusion brought away the 


fork of the deceased instead of his own. He 
| further admitted that, being obliged to goto his 
| work, he thought it pradent to change his 
clothes, and to conceal those on which the blood 
had fallen where they were found. He was con- 
scious that appearances were against him, and 
while solemnly deciaring his innocence, he con- 
cluded with the emphatic expression, “I have 
no witness but God and my own conscience !” 
The judge, after pathetically enlarging on the 
| heinousness and premeditated nature of the 
crime, and the conclusive character of the evi- 
dence, expressed his opinion that the jury could 
not hesitate a moment in a verdict of guilty. 
The foreman rose, and begged his lordship, as 
it was a case of life and death, to permit them 
to withdraw, and although the trial commenced 
first in the morning, nine o’clock at night saw 
them, after several hours’ deliberation, still 
locked up. The Chief Justice, having caused an 
intimation to be conveyed to the jury that he 
could not remain longer, some of them returned 
an answer that eleven of them had made up their 
minds before they had left the court, but that it 
was their misfortune to have a foreman who was 
inveterately obstinate, and unalterably fixed in a 
different opinion. ‘They were then informed 





that they must prepare to remain all night locked 
up. Being alarmed at the thouglit, and in 
despair of bringing round their dissenting 
brother, they agreed to concur with him, an 
returning into court, by their foreman delivered 
a verdict of acquittal. The judge expressed 
astonishment and indignation, and, after a 
severe admonition, refused to record their ver- 
diet, and sent them back to their room, where 
they remained in darkness and misery all night. 
The scene may be conceived. They passed that 
sad night loading their foreman with reproaches, 
and bewailing their unhappy fate in being as- 
sociated with so hardened me inflexible a wretch; 
while he, on the other hand, declared that he 
would die rather than depart from the resolution 
he had formed. The next morning they ap- 
peared, in a sad plight, again m court, with 
their former verdict, which they pronounced un- 
alterable. The judge dismissed them with dis- 
grace, declaring that the blood of the murdered 
man lay at their door. The prisoner fell on his 
knees, and addressing the Chief Justice, ex- 
claimed, “ You see, my lord! that God and a 
clear conscience are the best of witnesses !” 
The scene made a deep impression on the 
mind of Dyer, who inquired from the high 
sheriff the character of the foreman, and learned 
that he was a man of property and repute, uni- 
versally esteemed in the county. ‘The minister 
of his parish also gave a similar account of his 
parishioner, and added, that he was a constant 
churchman and a devout communicant. Per- 
plexed still more by the information, his lord- 
ship—although, according to Whetstone, 


He did not prie into his neighbour’s state, 
Unless it were to sustaine his right~ 


determined to have a private conference with 
the foreman, and requested the sheriff without 
delay to procure the desired interview. They 
met and retired into a private closet, where the 
judge, after expressing lis uneasiness and ex- 
plaining his reasons, conjured his visitor frankly 
to disclose the cause of having in so clear a 
case insisted on so perverse a verdict. The 
foreman answered that he had conclusive 
grounds to justify hin—that he was neither 
ashamed nor afraid to reveal the facts, but as 
they were entirely within his own breast, and 
he was under no compulsion to disclose them, 
he expected that his lordship would pledge his 
honour to keep the circumstances he was about 
to unfold as secret as he had kept them himself 
—a pledge which was immediately and solemnly 
iven. ‘The explanation cleared up this singu- 
mystery. ‘he deceased had been the 
tything-man of the parish, and was very early 
that morning amongst the foreman’s corn, where 
he acted most arbitrarily, taking more than was 
his due. On being quietly remonstrated with, 
he became scurrilous in his language, as well 
as outrageous in his conduct, and several times 
struck at the foreman with his fork, who, seeing 
that the other was bent on mischief, and being 
without a weapon to resist, in self-defence to 
preserve his own life, closed with the aggressor, 
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and endeavoured to wrench the fork from him. 
In the seufile aud struggles of the men, the two 
wounds were inflicted, from which the homicide 
ensued. The assizes having but just closed, 
the survivor was unwilling to surrender him- 
self, and, although he felt acutely for the sus- 
pected and innocent prisoner, he considered 
that, from the difference in their position, im- 
prisonment would be less injurious to the ac- 
cused, to whom, with the view to make his con- 
finement easy, he had rendered every pecuniary 
assistance, besides supporting his family. In 
order to clear the prisoner of the charge, he 
could not devise any other expedient than that 
of causing himself to be summoned on his jury 
and placed at its head. This object he had ac- 
complished with great labour and expense, 
having all. along determined in his own breast 
rather to die himself than that an innocent man 
should be the victim. Tie detail satisfied the 
Chief Justice, and the juryman at parting made 
this further stipulation, that in case his lordship 
should happen to survive him, he should then 
be at liberty to relate the story, that it might 
reach posterity. The juryman lived fifteen 
years after, and the Chief Justice, having sur- 
vived him, revealed the transaction. 
A case presenting some features of resem- 
blance, although very dissimilar in the motives, 
occurred in Ireland during the agrarian outrages 
which disgraced that country in. the early part 
of the present century. A man was tried for 
the murder of a farmer in the county of Lime- 
rick, and the clearest and most convincing evi- 
dence given of his guilt; so much so, that the 
_ presiding judge and every person present felt 
assured of conviction without the jury re- 
tiring to consider their verdict. One of. the 
jury, however, urged that as the life of the 
prisoner was at stake, they ought, for the sake 
of appearances at least, to deliberate, and’ ac- 
cordingly, to the surprise of all in court, they 
went junto their jury-room. When the doors 
were closed they all naturally inquired of the 
cautious and conscientious juror, who was a re- 
sident gentleman of some property, well known 
in the country, whether he bad any doubt of 
the. prisoner’s guilt? ‘Not the least,” he 
promptly replied; “but we are all friends here, 
and 1 have a most serious question to put to 

ou.” They were of course all attention. ‘Is 
it,” said he, “(a reason because one ruffian 
chooses to shoot another ruffian, that I should 
lose three hundred a year by it? That ruffian 
in the dock is the last life in my lease of the 
fine farm on which 1 live, and if he’s hanged 
Tl lose my farm. Now, I appeal to you all, 
would that be just or fair, and r had myself put 
on the jury to prevent myself from being 
robbed.” ‘This earnest expostulation was a 
poser, to which the code of Irish ethics regu- 
lating the tenure of land did not furnish a ready 
answer. Solemn deliberations immediately fol- 
lowed; some earnestly but vainly inquired, 
eould the shadow of a doubt be suggested in 
order to justify a merciful consideration of the 
case, while others hinted at a strong recom- 














mendation to mercy, a proposal considered on 
reflection wholly inadmissible, as, in the event 
of a conviction, the fate of the murderer was 
inevitable. A boot-eater was a character almost 
as well known in Ireland in former days as a 
fire-eater, and this clement and. disinterested 
juror swore that he would breakfast, dine, and 
sup upon his boots unless his colleagues gave in 
and concurred with him. The justice of pre- 
serving the farm in the end preponderated; the 
maxim, “Fiat justitia ruat celum,” was for- 
gotten, precisely as it was in two recent in- 
stances, and a verdict of “Not Guilty” was 
unblushingly returned. The murderer was ab- 
solved and his life saved for the benefit of 
landlord and juryman. In the hours of future 
conviviality, his liberator made no secret of the 
successful exploit. 

The constitution of country juries is often 
very incongruous—farmers whose muscular sys- 
tems are in constant exercise, but whose brains 
are rarely called into exertion, are mixed up with 
tradesmen who are quite as little in the habit of |, 
thinking or troubling themselves on any other | 
business but their own. The motley materials 
are composed of men often from remote districts 
of large counties, who have never by any evolu- 
tions of chance probably met before, and may 
never mect again. As the wisdom of our law 
requires unanimity from this varied-coloured | 

roup, suddenly clubbed together, the effect of 
ovetailing into one mass such discordant ele- 
ments must necessarily be that his ill-assorted 
associates generally bend to the shrewdest or 
most obstinate of the company. From the ab- 
sence of capacity to separate evidence which is 
valuable from what is valueless, to weigh what 
is important _ ay what is immaterial, and to 
reason on results, juries have frequently deter- 
mined the rights of parties by tossing up for 
their verdict: The courts, however, refuse to 
listen to such exposures from repentant jurors, 
who must themselves have been participators. 
Perverse verdicts are not unfrequent. A jury 
empannelled in an action against a stakcholder, 
to decide which of two horses won a race, could 
arrive at no other conclusion than that they 
should run the race over again; and a Welsh 
jury, who tried a husband for beating his wife 
so brutally that she died, on being satisfied by 
the evidence that she was a scold, found a ver- 
dict, Served her right”! 

An extraordinarily perverse verdict was men- 
tioned in parliament on the 16th of February, 
1836, on the authority of Charles Kendal Bushe, 
then Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, and it was 
represented that the statement of the facts was 
from his own lips. After the rebellion of 1798 
an amnesty was passed granting pardon for all 
crimes committed during that fearful period, 
murder alone excepted, and the distinguished 
judge then at the bar was engaged as counsel 
for a prisoner at the Wexford assizes. The man 
was indicted for the murder of a yeoman of the 
name of James White, and the case came on for 
trial before Sir Michael Smith, then a baron of 
the Exchequer. ‘Two witnesses were examined 
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to sustain the prosecution who proved that the 
prisoner had been engaged in the rebellion, and 
that they saw him kill White with a pike. 
When the case for the crown was closed, and a 
certain conviction anticipated, Mr. Bushe said 
he had one witness, and only oze, but upon his 
evidence he should confidently look for an 
acquittal. He then placed James White, the 
yeoman, in the witness-box, who swore posi- 
tively that he was alive, and had never been 
killed by a pike or otherwise. The judge very 
naturally considering the case at an end, left it 
to the jury to pronounce their verdict, and after 
due deliberation they returned one, finding the 
prisoner guilty. ‘‘ Guilty!” exclaimed the as- 
tounded baron, “how can you convict a man of 
|. murder when the person alleged to have been 
_ killed is alive and in court looking at you?” 
“Oh! my lord,” said the foreman, “ the prisoner 
ruined a grey horse of mine, one of the finest in 
the kingdom, and as under the indemnity he will 
escape punishment for that, we are determined 
to hang him on the charge of murder!” It 
may be easily conceived that they were dis- 
appoiuted in their very merciful determination. 
The openness of jury trials and the facilities 

they afford to elicit the truth and encourage the 
| talent for eloquence, are strong incitements to 
| ambition and exertion on the part of the advo- 
cate. Grateful to the fearless independence of 
juries in past times for the preservation of our 
liberties, we hope to see the system improve 
_ and be perpetual. 


ITALIAN SAILORS. 





Amoné the many projects which agitate Italy 
| at this present moment, one of the foremost is 
| the creation of a navy, and of all the ambitions 
which derive their impulse from the past, there 
' isnot one more reasonable than this. Venice 
and Genoa have not lost the magic of their 
names to this people, and there is no reason why 
| regenerated Italy should not be as great and 
powerful on sea as on land. 

All conversant with the Mediterranean have 
long recognised the admirable qualities of the 
Sardinian sailors, and have remarked their ships 
as models of cleanliness and order. Small as the 
old navy of Sardinia was, it was an arm on which 
| every succeeding government bestowed great 
| care and attention. The Naval College at Genoa 
received a large subsidy from the state, and the 
educational course was both long and severe. 
Practically, also, the Sardinians, copying the 
English system, established a school-ship, which 
is put in commission every summer, and con- 
tinues to cruise about the Mediterranean for 
four or five months. This vessel, a small gun- 
brig, is entirely manned and officered by naval 
cadets, excepting her commander and one sub- 
ordinate officer. All on board are in the state 
of pupilage, and thus these cadets learn every- 
thing, even to the most minute detail of their 
profession, practically. We are all aware that 
continental nations lay a far greater stress than 
we do on this sort of acquirement. It is part 





and parcel of all their military discipline, and 
they cannot be brought to believe that a man 
ean command a company with credit or efficiency 
who has not himself performed duty in the 
ranks, and passed through every office and every 
gradation in the life of a soldier. 

Our yachting and boat-racing habits educate 
our young men with very different powers of 
bodily strength and endurance from those pos- 
sessed by the lounging and dissolute youth of a 
continental city, just as our field-sports and 
Alpine clubs introduce a very different measure 
in sustaining fatigue and encountering peril. It 
is, therefore, very possible that the system of 
physical training is more of moment to them 
than to us, and of its success in Italy there 
cannot be a doubt. 

When Alfieri said, the “ plant—man, in Italy 
grew luxuriously and well,” he did no more than 
justice to his country. For every quality of 
strength and activity the Italian has no superior 
in Europe. Without referring to the oft-quoted 
fact that a large majority of the professed 
athletes of the Continent are supplied by the 
peninsula, let any who vaunts himself for a 
— gymnastic exercise compete with an 

talian! Takeswimming, for instance. We in 
England believe that this is an accomplish- 
ment we are strong in. We imagine that, per- 
taining as it does to the habits of a seafaring 
people, we ought naturally to be pre-eminent 
in it. If we indulge any such fancies in Italy 
we shall soon discover our mistake, and I would 
not advise even some of the best of our 
amateurs rashly to challenge an Italian, to a 
trial at this exercise. 
myself saw an old sea comrade of Lord Byron’s 
—General Meneyaldo, the same mentioned in 
Moore’s Life as swimming so. often with 
Byron—spring from his boat into the blue Gulf 
of Genoa, ‘and take a stretch of upwards of a 
mile, and this at above eighty years of age. 

Of course the temperature of the watée tatgely 
contributes to this. It would not be possible 
to remain in our colder Northern sgas for the 
same length of time. One can stay in the 
Mediterranean without the slightest detriment, 
and there are few who could face a swim of 
three or four hours on an Atlantic swell, though 
such an exploit on the Mediterranean is an every- 
day occurrence. 

With the exception of the Breton no French- 
man can rival the Italian in aptitude for the sea. 
‘The Italian is not only superior in strength and 
activity, but in quietness of decision and promp- 
titude. None but men of great physical powers, 
bold, ready-witted, and energetic, could manage 
that “Jateen sail” which every felucca carries— 
the most dangerous rig to all but the Italian—but 
which he handles with perfect safety and skill. 
Nor is the least of their qualities their sobriety. 
Drunkenness is almost unknown in the Italian 
navy. The liberty men of a Sardinian ship-of-war 
may be seen on shore, walking along hand in 
hand, singing, it may be, some popular national 
hymn—some glorious tribute to the King or 
Garibaldi (whose sailor origin is dear to the 
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naval heart), but not a trace of inebriety will 
ever be detected amongst them. In their serupu- 
lously white jackets and trousers, and in their 
smart, straw hats, they look rather like the well- 
got-up crew of a yacht than the sailors of a royal 
navy. 

Trscipline, mainly dependent as it is on habits 
of temperance and sobriety, is easily maintained 
amongst them, and the severe rule so necessary 
on board our ships is scarcely known with them. 
How little does. an Italian naval officer know of 
that peculiar slavery which attaches to every 
English lieutenant of watching after his men on 
shore! and how seldom is it that the return from 
leave is, as with us, the season of punish- 
ment. 

For several years back the naval service has 
been popular among the aristocracy of Northern 
Italy. ‘The great changes effected in the army 
after the unfortunate campaign of ’48, and which 
led to the introduction of a very democratic ele- 
ment into the service, tended to make the navy 
more in request. with persons of rank and sta- 
tion. The necessity of a special education— 
which entailed adistinct nomination to the naval 
college—and the possession of a certain fortune, 
was also a barrier against the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of such men as now flooded the regi- 
ments of the land service. 

It is gratifying to our national vanity to 
perceive that England is the model to the 
eyes of every Italian sailor. I have heard 
that. one of the most distinguished, Admiral 
Albini, served originally in our navy, and I know 
that, the present Minister of Marine, Admiral 
Persano, is the devoted admirer of England, and 
all that is English. The most cordial good feel- 
ing is certain to prevail between the officers of 
our respective ships when they meet, and many 
a social glass has been drained to the toast of 
that day when our flags shall float together, and 
free England and free Italy declare to the world 
that the Mediterranean is not a French Lake. 


THE OHIO OIL WELL. 





Tue mare swerved, dashing the high lightly 
built gig against a stump by tlie side of the 
narrow road; off flew the spidery wheel; down 
came the fast-trotting chesnut; and out like a 
brace of rockets were flung the driver and 
myself. There was a moment of scuffling, 
floundering, and general entanglement, while a 
thousand sparks of fire inna oihon my eyes, 
and then 1 was creeping away from the broken 
wreck, when I heard Ben, the driver, ery sud- 
denly : “ J’hoshaphat, mister, mind her heels, or 
you’re a gone coon!” And I have an indis- 
tinct remembrance of receiving two or three 
stunning blows from what seemed to be a black- 
smith’s sledge-hammer, and of hearing a loud 
shout of human voices as I fainted. 

When I again opened my eyes I found myself 
lying on a bank, afew yards from the spot where 

ne accident had occurred. The smashed gig 
lay in the roadway, but the mare had long since 
kicked herself free, and was gone. Ben, my 








careless.or unlucky charioteer, stood dolefully | 
whistling, with the whip in his hand. His face 
was scratched, and his garments were muddy, 
but he seemed uninjured, though dismayed. | 
Six or seven men in working clothes were | 
lounging about, and apparently conversing on 
the subject of the recent upset, but only one | 
seemed to concern himself about my personal | 
condition. He was a tall muscular young | 
fellow, with a fine handsome face, and a rich | 
bronzed complexion. He was better dressed 
as well as better looking, than the others, though | 
le wore homespun cloth, while the rest. of the | 
party were in patched and discoloured suits of | 
black. Kneeling beside me on the bank, this 
young farmer—for it was easy to guess his rank | 
in life—was supporting my head with a gentle. 
ness that seemed wonderful for one of his thews | 
and sinews. 

* Labour lost, Joe,” observed one shabby 
smoker from his seat: which, by the way, was 
on the very stump that had occasioned the acci- 
dent. “ The Britisher, or Dutchman, or what- | 
ever he be, air as dead as Julep Cesar.” 

Weak and ill as I was, there was something in | 
this conversion of the Dictator’s name into a 
Yankee idiom which tickled my risible nerves, | 
and I gave a feeble chuckle. | 

“ He’s alive, I tell you,” answered Joe; | 
“though it does sicken a o> a few, to git | 
such a pounding as that, I'd like to see you, | 
Zack Brown, after such a dose of cold iron. | 
You’d sing a trifle less positive, or I ain’t Joe 
Mallory.” | 

There was a laugh, which Joe cut short by 
asking which of the bystanders had some | 
“whisky medicine” about him? A bottle of | 
this potent cordial having been produced, the | 
farmer put it to my lips, and with arbitrary 
kindness forced me to swallow as much of the | 
fiery liquor as I could imbibe without actual 
suffocation. 

“TI know’d,” said Joe, in a dogmatic way, 
“what puts new life into a man in such a case 
as this, though I ain’t overfond of the monon- | 
gahela in gin’ral. Do ye feel to be stronger, | 
sir, now ?” 

This was addressed to me, and I contrived to | 
answer by some feeble acknowledgment of his | 
Samaritan kindness. 

“No bones bruk ?” inquired Joe, adding, as I 
shook my head, “then mebbe you could make 
a shift to walk, leanin’? on me? Sparta ain’t 
above a big mile off.” 

I tried to rise, and with the help of the young | 
farmer I did contrive to reach my feet, but I 
could not keep them. One ankle was smartly 
sprained, the foot having been awkwardly 
twisted under me as I fell; and I sank down | 
with a groan, as helpless as a rag effigy of a | 
man. lt became incumbent to carry me; and | 
the bystanders, now they were quite satisfied 
that I was alive, volunteered with a pretty good 
grace to assist in my removal. A light iron 
gate that gave admission into a field hard by, 
and which contrasted oddly with the rough 
worm fence of unbarked wood, was taken off its 
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hinges to form a litter, and I was borne away 
on this impromptu palanquin. 4 

Ben the driver had by this time set off in 
lodding pursuit of the truant mare; but, be- 
ore starting, he halloed out a stentorian request 
to know “ wheer they were takin’ his stranger 
tew, because Major Staines might like to action 
him in county court for the gig.” 

I could hardly help laughing again, though 
my bones ached cruelly, at the suggestion of 
suing a man for the damage done in half kill- 
ing him, but I felt a thrill of languid pleasure 
when my protector rejoined, 

“Darn the major and his actions! He won’t 
cl’ar many dollars that way, for ’tain’t fust time 
that tearin’ chesnut brute have made a smash 
of wood and iron, let alone humans. That mare’s 
unpopular in the county, and no jury would give 
ared cent if her neck was bruk. Anyhow, if 
the major wants a dose of law, tell him the 
stranger’s under Joe Mallory’s roof.” 

‘The other men gave a growl of surprise. 

“Why, Joe,” said he who was called Zach 
Brown, “I reckoned we'd jest drop the chap 
at Dan Hunt’s, the taverner’s. You oughter 
hev more wrinkles by this than to lumber up 
your house with a critter that wants a deal of 
waitin’ on, and mebbe hasu’t shinplasters enough 
to pay for his board.” ' 

I made some answer to this, or rather I began 
to assure my hearers that I was better provided 
with money than they perhaps guessed from my 
scanty luggage and plain dress; but Joe Mal- 
lory pressed his broad hand on my mouth to 
silence me, and angrily told Zach that “ when he 
sent in a bill for food and shelter to a hurt 
a he hoped niggers would trample on 
him.” 

Zach said no more, and before long I was 
carried into the young farmer’s house, and laid 
onabed. The men were going at once, after 
taking a dram of whisky, but I insisted on re- 
munerating each of them with a dollar, which, 
alter some hesitation, they consented to receive 
for “loss of tine.” Very odd fellows they were 
—honest, I am sure; proud, in their way, as 
Hoosiers almost always are; and not wilfully 
unkind, but blunt of feelings themselves and 
coarsely indifferent to the feelings of others. 
Before they departed, I heard one of them ask 
Joe, in no smothered tone, “ what whim made 
him have the stranger up there?” to which Joe 
made answer, in a more subdued tone, that 
“Dan’s tavern was no place for a delicate town- 
raised critter to be ill in, and that it was plain I 
felt the banging more than I said.” 

When the men were gone, the master of the 
house called aloud the respective names of 
* Aunty!” “ Phillis!” and “Terence!” but 
no answer was returned. Muttering that he 
would soon return, my new friend strode out 
into the yard, whence issued the familiar sounds 
produced by gobbling turkeys, lowing calves, 
and grumbling pigs. ‘The house was a long low 
Structure, mainly composed of timber, with 
chimneys of brick; but it was very substantial 
and roomy. The chamber in which L had been 





placed, was one of a nest of similar rooms, open- 
ing into a passage, at the end of which was the 
great kitchen, decorated with dangling hams, 
smoked venison, corn cobs, barrels of pickled 
pork, huge yellow pumpkins, and sundry shelves 
of pewter aud New England crockery. At the 
other end was a door, seldom opened, leading 
into the best parlour: where stood the smart 
furniture, the china, fine linen, and so forth, 
never used but at wedding, funeral, or christen- 
ing. The quilt on which I lay was of a 
coarse quality, but scrupulously clean ; the 
brown rough sheets of the bed were very clean 
too; the pine planks of the floor, thanks to 
soap and water, were as white as the glarin 
walls on which hung a few cheap ee 
prints of Bonaparte’s battles, and the Queen of 
Sheba’s visit to Solomon. ‘The house was that 
of a tolerably well-to-do Western farmer: rather 
neater than the majority, but with no luxury 
or ostentation. While | was musing on the 
strange quarters in which I found myself, my 
host returned, accompanied by a negro girl 
and an old white woman, dressed pretty much 
alike in common cotton prints of Lowell make. 
There was a great difference in their behaviour, 
however, for while the negress, whom I shrewdly 
guessed to be the Phillis so often called in 
vain, merely grinned a salutation, the old woman 
bustled up to my bedside in a moment. 

“ You’re welcome, stranger,” said she, “ but 
we can talk ’nother time, I guess. A nasty 
tumble! What a bruise that is on your temple 
—T'll jest fix that—Phillis, the bottle off the 
shelf in my room, third from the ead—jump 
and get it, and be spry, do. That gal moves as 
if she’d lead in her shoes. All them darkies 
do. Sprained your foot, eh, mister? Let me 
turn it about—so, does that hurt you? then, 
run, Joe, and git the black box. I’ve got 
somethin’ there, woundy good for sprains.” 

Joe good-humouredly hurried off to fetch 
the rude medicine-clest, saying with a pleasant 
laugh that “ he knowed aunty be glad of the 
job. | She was a nurse, if ever any woman 
was.” 

Certainly Miss Esther Mallory, Joe’s aunt, 
was a born nurse as well as a born gossip. She 
could do anything and everything that was re- 
quired in a sick-room, except hold her tongue. 
‘Talk she must, and while with real kindness 
and untiring skill she applied bandages and 
lotions to my bruised head and arm and my 
sprained ankle; while she brewed me tea and 
barley-water; while she adjusted the pillows 
under my head, and superintended Phillis in 
the boiling of a chicken for my supper; she 
never seemed to intermit the rapid flow of her 
discourse. 

From this notable female, in the course of the 
evening, I heard all the family history. How 
the Mallorys had migrated West from their 
original abode in New Jersey, where they had 
been, my hostess rather boastfully said, since 
William and Mary. How she, Esther Mallory, 
had been indueed, sorely against her will, to ac- 
company her two brothers, Joe’s uncle and 
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father, to the. then half-known wilds of Ohio. 
How she had been there a long-time, and didn’t 
half like it, and had seen great ehanges, and 
didn’t half like them, and thought New Jersey 
the true Eden upon earth. 

Further, the good. old maid related how Joe’s 
uncle had died of fever, and how Joe had suc- 
ceeded his father in: the property, two years 
before, while she had stayed to keep house for 
him till he got a wife, being fully determined to 
go back as soon as her nephew’s marriage should 
take place, and live on her savings, or, as she 
called them, “ money-scrapes,” im her native 
village. 

Miss Esther was about sixty: angular, raw- 
boned, with a hard-featured face puckered into 
as many wrinkles asa withered apple, with keen 
blue eyes, and brisk active movements. I had 
seen many women in New England who might 
have been her twin-sisters,.and I knew the race 
well—thrifty clean bustling busy-bodies, with a 
supreme contempt for the dawdlers and slatterns 
down South. .A good cook was Miss Esther, a 
good manager, a skilled sempstress, but a better 
uurse. If she could do, any one thing better 
than another it was tending the sick, and 1 be- 
lieve she: felt. personally grateful to me for 

iving her an occasion of exhibiting her know- 
fed e and adroitness. At any rate she was very 
affable and chatty, and took the opportunity 
of Joe’s absence to sing her nephew’s praises, 
adding : 

* Poor lad! poor lad! He’s a heavy heart, 
for all he tries to.keep up a smilin’ face. . Drat 
love and sentiment, sez 1.” . 

I started. Sure enough, my kind young host 
had a melancholy look, unaccountable in one in 
robust health, tolerably well: off, and evidently 
respected by his neighbours. I had noticed it 
before, but my bruised limbs and throbbin 
temples had put the matter out of court, unti 
Miss Esther’s remark aroused my curiosity and 
sympathy. Little pressing was needed to elicit 
from the garrulous aunt what, after all, was no 
secret. Joe Mallory had been for some time the 
accepted lover of Susan Boone, only daughter 
of Deacon Gabriel Boone, one of the most 
comfortable farmers in the district, and who, as 
Miss Esther said, was “ ratiaer uppish” about 
family, being own cousin to the renowned Ge- 
neral Daniel Boone, the explorer of Kentucky. 
The marriage had been unluckily postponed: a 
circumstance due, I faucy, to Miss Esther’s own 
obstructiveness, since it was. her desire that “a 

d chist full of linen web’’ should be spun at 
ome previous to the establishment of the young 
bride as mistress of the house. In the interv 
a new discovery had subverted the old order of 
things. This was no other than the discovery of 
the petroleum, or, as Miss Esther called it, the 
“ile.” It had been found, its value had been 
greedily appreciated by a population not very 
apt to let any source of prolit slip through their 
fingers, and the favoured tract of country, Ohio, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, as well as Canada 
West, had ever since been in a fever of specula- 
tion. Here were diggings, not indeed auriferous, 





but of.a substance capable of transmutation into | 
five-dollar notes, brought home, to the very 
doors of the people. Of course property main- 
tained its rights; there was no scramble; but 
some grew rich by finding wealth bubbling up at | 
their very thresholds, and among this number was 
Deacon Boone, Susan’s father. 

One of the two.“ flowing wells” of rock oil | 
which had, come to light in the parish of Sparta | 
was on Deacon Boone’s land. : Luckier than most 
of his neighbours, almost all of whom had oil be- 
neath their fields, but oil only to be raised by ex- 
pensive pumping, after the spade and mattock had | 
done their work, the old deacon was proprietor 
of an absolute spring of the odoriferous fluid, | 
which seemed inexhaustible. Thousands of gal- | 
lons, every drop of which had its market value, | 
daily spouted and splashed into the air, and an | 
immense per-centage of the produce was lost for | 
lack of. barrels and labour. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not wonderful that Deacon | 
Boone, always. a weak vain man, lost his head, | 
and grew, as Miss Esther quaintly said, “most | 
too. proud to dirty his shoes walkin’.” This 
elation was accompanied. by coldness of de- 
meanour towards his old friends, whom he was 
loth any longer to regard in the light of equals, 
and by an ominous coldness of bearing towards 
his intended son-in-law. Besides thus, he had 
dropped hints of the brilliant prospects in store | 
for his family: hints that struck poor Joe with 
dismay, since his position was altered now. A 
little while before, Joe, with a tidy farm and | 
a. little sum in -bank, had been, a reasonably 
good, match for the daughter of a corn and 
cattle factor ; but he was become relatively poor 
when compared with the fortunate owner of a 
flowing well of wealth. 

“And the young lady herself?” asked I, with 
some interest; ‘Is she as mercenary as her 
father? As ready to give up a poor suitor, 
in, hopes. of a better match afterwards, I 
mean 2” 

Miss Esther answered rather slowly, as she | 
plied her knitting needles over the fast growing | 
stocking of unbleached wool, 

“ Wall! I hairdly know, sir. Young gals are 
that flighty and flim, they don’t know the differ 
atween yes and no, sometimes. Susan likes 
our Joe well enough, but her father and mother 
are nouther of ’em over-stocked with sense, and 
they go clack! clack! about how she’s to be a 
fine lady and that, and visit Europe, and keep | 
cumpny with grand folks, and wear sat’n and 
lace, and mebbe the gal’s little head’s getting 
turned. But I bel’ve, I do believe, her heart 
air a good and tender one, as it had oughter, 
seein’ Joe desarves a good wife.” 

Joe, I must observe, was out just then, look- 
ing alter a “loping deer,” hich Terence, the 
old Lrish hired man who helped on the farm, had 
caught a glimpse of in the corn: and therefore I | 
had time to hear a great deal about the Boone 
family. Among other things was a story, the 
moral of which was that Deacon Boone owed 
Joe a debt of gratitude, which rendered his 
present conduct in giving him the cold shoulder | 
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peculiarly mean and contemptible. Years be- 
fore, when the State of Ohio was more thinly 
settled, the deacon had joined a party of hunters 
who had brought a bear to bay. Old Boone 
was no experienced woodsman, but was vain 
and fond of applause, and -perliaps had a 
notion that sylvan’ prowess ran in his blood 
| as a kinsman of the great Nimrod, Daniel 
| Boone; and he rashly approached the des- 
perate animal, and was caught in its dangerous 
embrace. 
“T’ve heerd tell,” said Miss Esther, “ that the 
| sight wur horrid. There war the b’ar, with red 
eyes glitrin’ with rage, and a mouth full of blood 
| and foam, and the deacon faintin’ with fright 
and the hug he got, and never a man durst fire, 
| for fear they’d miss the beast and hit the man. 
But our Joe—a mere boy then—what does he 
_ do but run in with his hunting-knife, and soon 
med the b’ar drop the deacon and tackle to Aim. 
That war a tussle, mister, for a b’ar takes a deal 
of killin’, and when they brought back our Joe 
here, he war tore to bits and all blood. You 
may see the great scar on his forehead yet, whar 
the b’ar’s claws scratched him, jest as he drove 
| the knife to its heart. ‘T’ain’t every big man in 
| the settlements, let alone a lad, cares to face a 
| b’ar with on’y the knife; and no wonder the 
| deacon allays petted Joe arterwards, and used 
| to take a pleasure in seein’ him and Susan 
| together, and sayin’ they'd make a handsome 
| couple, and so they might, if ’twarn’t for’ this 


| weary ile.” 
| At that moment in came Joe, moddy and care- 


worn. In answer to the question whether he 
had shot the deer, he rejoined: bitterly that he 
had not, and did not care whether he never shot 
| another. 

| “I know what’s amiss,” said his aunt, glancing 
up in her keen way. “You've seen Susan 
Boone, and she’s vexed you.” 

“ Hush, aunty !” said the young farmer, look- 
ing askance at me; but Miss Esther assured him 
that my presence need be no restraint, for she 
had told me all about it. 
| You hev ?” the young man exclaimed, with 
| an angry stamp of his massive foot on the floor. 
But almost instantly his frank face relaxed into 
| its usual good-humoured look, and he said, with 
| asad sort of laugh: 
| _“T oughter remember she folks were born to 
| chatter, special them that hail from down east- 
way. And, arter all, I’m noways ashamed 0’ my 
share in the bizniss.” 

“You have no cause to be, I am sure,” said 
I, half apologetically, “and I hope I am not in- 
trusive when I say that, quite apart from the 
kind service you have rendered me, my best 
wishes would go with you.” 

The young woodsman stretched out his mighty 
hand, grasped mine, and gave it a friendly 
squeeze that seemed to make every joint and 
sinew crack. It hurt me, rather, but there was 
no mistaking the kindly intention. 

* Thank’ee, mister,” said Joe; “but I reckon 
I’m an onlucky coon. I some fear I air. This 
ile that’s a fortin to thousands, air jest perdition 





tome. Bad enough the deacon should be huffy 
and queer, but Susan! She hadn’t oughter—she 
hadn’t oughter sot more store on a pocketful of 
dollars than an-honest man’s heart. I met her, 
jest now, at the door of the schoolhouse where 
the children hev been larnin’ hymn-singing, and 
she most scorned to give me a look—she, that 
Pve known sin’ we were both little trots of six 
year old!” 

* War she alone ?” asked Aunt Esther, in a 
quick snappish voice. 

“Wall, no,” said Joe, reluctantly; “ her 

parents war followin’, and she war walkin’ alon 
of a smart town chap, one I know by he 
mark, Mr. Peter Clovis Tapper, the lawyer to 
Lanesville. Such a dandy fellow, with rings 
and yaller gloves, and scent on his white cam- 
bric hankercher ; no wonder she couldn’t see 
me.” 
The marly young fellow cast a glance, half 
proud, half depreciating, on his plain working 
garb and brown muscular hands. Miss’ Esther 
thereupon expressed her fears that Mr. Tapper 
was a new suitor, favoured by Susan’s parents, 
who were bent on throwing off the former en- 
gagement. 

“If I re’ely thought so,” said Joe, “that 
pretty dressed lawyer and me might hev words, 


we el 

As 1 saw the dark flush of wrath that erim- 
soned the backwoodsman’s sun-browned face, 
making the scar of the bear’s claw ominously 
white and clear on his’ broad honest brow ; 
and as I noticed how the long rifle vibrated in 
the grasp of his strong fingers; I thought Peter 
Clovis Tapper, attorney-at-law, might wince a 
little at the prospect of “words” with the man 
be had supplanted. 

Mallory, however, like most men of genuine 
bravery, was remarkably modest and quiet in lis 
general demeanour, and his threatening mood 
passed away very quickly. He said that Susan 
was very young, that girls: were apt to be fat- 
ciful, and that he should go on believing her 
true'to him'and her plight until he received his 
dismissal from her own lips. Then he broke 
away from the subject, talked of my health, and 
congratulated me on being in Miss Esther’s 
care: declaring what I am sure was true, that 
the old lady had not her equal in the county’ for 
bone-setting and bandaging. Happily, I did not 
find it necessary to test her skill in the former 
branch of art; my bruises were gradually re- 
duced, and, but for my sprained ankle, I could 
soon have proceeded on my journey well enough, 
As it was, my hurt progressed but slowly towards 
recovery: sprains are tedious things, and I 
found a slight imprudence undid the good work 
of days. However, thanks to Miss Esther’s 
washes and drops, thankstowet bandages andthe 
healing force of nature, 1 was soon able to walk 
in a weak slow way, with assistance. Sometimes 
I had the aid of Joe’s strong arm, sometimes of 
old Terence’s, and now and then black Phillis was 
commissioned to help my progress through the 
village or across the yard where the rm and 
fowls, her especial charge, gobbled and clucked 
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im vast squadrons. There had lately been, 
Phillis said, three more men employed on the 
farm at wages: one Irishman a nephew of Te- 
rence, and two “coloured gentlemen,” but 
these had all been tempted away to work at a 
cooperage where the people were busy, day and 
night, in making vats, kegs, and casks, to catch 
the oil which would otherwise be wasted. Much 
labour had been withdrawn from tillage, I 
learned, for the same purpose, and in many 
places the crops were neglected, that the mine- 
ral treasures of the earth might be garnered 
up. Of the crude oil I saw enough, and 
smelt enough, to satiate an amateur for life, 
during the weeks I spent at Sparta. Although 
there were only two flowing wells in the 
parish, there were plenty of pump wells, where 
machinery more or less rude, from the chain 
of hand buckets to the small steam gin or 
Ericsson engine, were in almost constant em- 
vloyment. ‘The streams had a film of oil on 
their surface, the carts dripped oil, the talk 
of the whole neighbourhood was saturated with 


oil. 

But the two who profited most by this sudden 
outpouring of an oleaginous cornucopia were 
Deacon Boone and another farmer, with whom 
the deacon was on bad terms. This was Elder 
Hiram Rutherford, a middle-aged man, whose 
land at Wyandot Creek adjoined the Mallory 
property. He possessed the other flowing 
well; a still finer one than Mr. Boone’s: and it 
was a sore alloy to Mr. Boone’s triumph to know 
that the person he hated was getting rich at 
least as rapidly as he himself was. It matters 
little why these two men were foes. They had 
thwarted each other, I believe, about some 
affairs of bargain and sale; and since then, in 
church assemblies, sheriffs’ courts, market, or 
merry-making, they never met but to bicker 
and oppose each other. Elder Hiram was a 
— Jean old sinner, with white hair, a 
eering bloodshot eye, and a wrinkled face, 
replete with cunning; whereas old Boone had 
a vacuous face, that expressed little beyond 
conceit and love of pelf. Mrs. Boone, whose 
acquaintance I also made, was a flighty silly 
woman, much over-dressed, and already look- 
ing forward to the time when her husband’s 
wealth should buy her a place among the Upper 
Ten Thousand. 

But in Susan, whom I had fancied a cold 
coquette, I found to my surprise a very charming 
girl, extremely pretty, gentle, and sweet-tem- 

ered; rather too much so, indeed, since she 
had been half-persuaded it was her duty to give 
up Joe. But she loved him still, and she de- 
tested Mr. Tapper, whose visits and attentions 
received every sanction and encouragement 
from her parents. It appeared that the wily 
young lawyer had found out the weakness of 
the old folks, and was dazzling them with pic- 
tures of New York grandeurs, and of the lofty 
position which his New York connexions 
would ensure to the Boone family. And at 
last old Boone actually found courage to 
tell Joe Mallory that he must give Susan 





up, unless, in a month’s time, he could show 
oe he had the means to “keep her as a 

a 

Poor Joe was willing and able to keep her as 
became a farmer’s wife and a farmer’s daughter, 
and he did not ask for a cent of dowry ; but the 
old man was inexorable, and gave Joe plainly 
to understand that he intended looking else- 
where for a son-in-law. It needed no conjuror 
to discover where the deacon intended to Ane. 
Mr. P. C. Tapper came over, at least twice a 
week, from Lanesville, driving his own tandem, 
and attended by a black groom ina sky-blue coat : 
that being the nearest permissible republican 
approach to livery. My young host was in despair, 
and but that Miss Esther and I seriously took the 
alarm, and used all our efforts to keep him and 
the legal dandy apart, I have no doubt that 
mischief would have ensued. In this time of 
trouble, Susan’s conduct puzzled us all. She 
was sincerely attached to Joe, for her eyes 
brightened and her cheek flushed when they 
met, and she was evidently unfascinated by 
the Lanesville lawyer; but she seemed a 
mere puppet in her parents’ hands. The 
probable explanation is, that she was too 
young, plastic, and docile, to offer any decided 
— to the ambitious projects of the old 
olks. 

Joe did not resign himself to uscless and 
idle murmuring at his fate. At my suggestion 
he availed himself of the services of Barney 
Leech, the old well-sinker, whose income had 
been greatly increased by the petroleum dis- 
coveries, and he made a bold push to find oil upon 
his land, which, as I have mentioned, was next to 
that of Elder Hiram. And very tantalising it was 
to see the thick jet of rock oil spirting from the 
soil at Wyandot Creek, hard by; to see men 
ladling it up with tubs and crocks, coopering it 
up in casks, stowing it in jars, old bottles, 
empty “ breakers” of spirits, anything, and yet 
allowing hundreds of gallons to run to waste 
over the creek waters; while not a drop could 
Joe Mallory find. 

“Sorry for it, for your sake, Mr. Mallory,” 
said the old well-digger, when the excavation 
had been made, and dee ened, and deepened, all 
in vain. “Sorry for it, but it would be robbing 
your pocket, I guess, to goon. A’ready you’ve 
spent dollars enough on the grope, and its plain 
you'll get no ile: not if you dig through the 
world, mister.” 

This was sad news for poor Joe, who had been 
informed that morning by Deacon Boone that the 
day of grace was nearly spent, that Susan and 
he had best forget one another, and that from 
Monday next his visits at the Boones’ house 
must cease. 

I could give the poor fellow no comfort. In- 
deed, I had been compelled to endorse the verdict 
of the experienced old well-digger, that the 
search was hopeless ; and my opinion, as that of 
a professional engineer, had great weight with 
Joe. I have not previously mentioned my errand 
in Ohio, which was connected with this very oil. 
My business was, to conclude a contract between 
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in whose behalf I was engaged, and who had 
| purchased my patent of a new process for re- 
| fining the crude petroleum. When able to walk 
| tolerably, L had not neglected this duty, and had 
| concluded a bargain with Elder Rutherford for 
the delivery of a certain quantity of coarse oil 
at specified periods. With Deacon Boone I 
was unable to come to terms, and I should have 
left Sparta but for my interest in Joe, and my 
wish to serve him if I could, were it only by 
keeping him from drubbing Mr. Tapper, and 
incurring the risk of crushing damages at law. 
Joe’s position with respect to Deacon Boone 
and his daugliter was, of course, well known 
throughout that small community, and much 
sympathy was expressed for the young woods- 
man. 

On the evening of the day when the well- 
digger had ceased operations, I had taken a 
short stroll among the wooded spurs of the hills 
which belt in the rich alluvial meadows, with no 

|| other companion than a stout hickory walking- 
|| stick, Rather tired, I was glad to sit down 
under a giant black walnut, whose spreading 
'| boughs hummed pleasantly overhead as the wind 
|| waved them, and I lazily watched the wild 
| pigeons winging their way home towards the 
|| forests. 
| Presently a dead branch crackled under a 
|| heavy listless tread, and Joe came striding down 
| the path, with his rifle cast into the hollow of 
his left arm, his hat pulled over his eyes, and a 
| sullen desperate look that it was painful to mark. 
I was on the point of rising to accost him, 
| when something rustled briskly through the 
| scrubby ravine to my left, and alow voice called 
out, 

“Joe! hist! Joe Mallory !” 

“Who calls?” answered the young man, 

| stopping short. 

“A friend, I guess!” answered the same 
low hissing voice. And out from among the 
shrubs glided a lean figure, with a broad straw 
hat and a suit of yellowish jeam—Elder Hiram 

| Rutherford. 

|| “ve no humour to talk much to-night, 

‘| mister; I’m best by myself, jest now,” said 

| Joe, roughly. The elder laughed a little 

| hoarse laugh, with malice and craft in the ring 

' of it, but his voice was not unkindly toned as 
he said, 

“Silly boy, don’t you go blockin’ your own 
light. You jest listen to me, on’y five minutes, 
and then cut up rough and shirk my cumpny, 
if ye like.” 

ithout awaiting a reply, the shrewd old man 
caught Joe by the arm, and walked by his side, 
talking fast but low, with upraised forefinger, 
but evidently with earnest emphasis quite foreign 
to his usual sneering manner. Even had I been 
disposed to turn eavesdropper, not a word could 
I have caught. I got quietly up from my resting- 
place, and limped home. 

Miss Esther was vexed that evening, for Joe 
was late, and the tea grew black and bitter, the 
cakes cold, and the spruce beer flat, with long 
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several well-proprietors and the commercial firm | waiting. But when her 





a did return, he 


wore a strangely flushed and excited aspect, and 


there was a glow on his cheek, and an a 
1 
e 


in his step. And yet, though evidently in hi 
spirits, there was something odd about Joe. i 
avoided meeting my gaze, or his aunt’s gaze, 
whenever he could. He shuffled about, turning 
his shoulder on the company. He ate and drank 
and laughed in a boisterous way, but as if his 
thoughts were busy elsewhere. 

That night, Joe’s chamber being next to mine, 
I could have sworn I heard his window stealthily 
opened an hour after midnight, and a dull sound 
as of a big man squeezing himself through a 
casement almost too narrow to give him egress. 
Then followed the cautious fas of a heavy foot 
on the garden paths. Though why Joe, as 
master of the house and of himself, should choose 
to slip out like a truant schoolboy was beyond 
my comprehension. Next night the same sound 
was audible at the same hour. Nay more, I 
looked from,my little window, and caught the 
gleam of a dark lantern in the garden, passing 
rapidly on. 

ut the morning after a surprise occurred 
which put these nocturnal sights and sounds out 
of my head. 

A new flowing well of oil had been discovered, 
and, wonder of wonders, it was not only on Joe’s 
land, but it had burst forth from the very exca- 
vation he had caused to be made! A cowboy 
passing with his herd along the lane had first 
seen the jet and heard the splash of the spout- 
ing petroleum, and the news had spread like 
wildfire over the village. 

Before breakfast nine-tenths of the people of 
Sparta, men, women, and children, had gathered 
in a ring to gaze, open-mouthed and open-eyed, 
at the portent. There wasno mistake about the 
matter. The tawny liquid, like thick dirt 
water, leaping up m a thick pillar of fluid, 
and arching over as it poured its spray into 
a little pool of oil, was genuine petroleum, 
and the quantity was considerable. For- 
tune had knocked at my host’s door while 
he slept, or at any rate while he was supposed 
to sleep. 

Bating a little not unnatural envy, the impulse 
of the neighbours was to be sincerely glad. 
Next to having such an outcrop of luck within 
his own bounds, every man present would have 
selected Joe as the best recipient for such a 
boon. In elder times and elder countries, the 
windfall might have been assigned to the bounty 
of the fairies; but, as it was, more than one 
man, and many women, loudly declared the ap- 

earance of the oil a “dispeusatory” in Joe’s 
favour. 

“ What will Deacon Boone say to ’t ?”” was the 
general cry. 

Meanwhile I was standing among the rest, 
sorely puzzled. My professional knowledge 
made me suspect that some subterranean flow 
of the petroleum had taken place, and that in 
all probability Elder Rutherford’s well would be 
a loser by as much as Joe’s gained. But, beyond | 
the fence of partition, I could see the elder’s 
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well, flowing, to all appearance, as lustily as 
ever; and beside me stood the elder himself, 
with no sign of apprehension on his thin 
face, or visible in the twinkle of his piercing eyes. 
Indeed, Mr. Rutherford wore an odd look of 
stealthy satisfaction, and he was not the least 
loud in his congratulations of Joe. 

“Very strange,” thought J. “That old man 
must have a better heart than I gave him credit 
for. But the outbreak of this oil is one of those 
apparent caprices of nature which perplex men 
of science.” 

The last sentence had been uttered aloud, and 
ne well-digger at my elbow answered it 
with : 

“Solemn true, mister. We dug, and bored, 
and no signs of ile, and here it comes up, plenty 
as peaches in the latter end o’ July. But here 
comes Deacon Boone, struck all of a heap 
like, at sight of the ile on the ground of the 
chap he choked off from coortin’ his darter. 
May I never, but he’s gwine to eat humble 

ie! 

Eat humble pie the deacon certainly did, 
for, after hovering about the oil like a moth 
round acandle, after listening to the bystanders’ 
vague calculations as to how many hundred or 
thousand gallons a day the well would yield, 
Mr. Boone went up to Joe and held out his 
hand. 

“Give you joy, my boy!” he said in a tremu- 
lous way, and, taking courage from Joe’s hearty 
hand grasp, actually made a stammering apology 
for his late conduct, and mcre than hinted that 
his desire was that Susan and Joe should “ come 
together.” 

t was curious to see the vain mean man 
wriggling out of the dilemma, to hear his clumsy 
phrases, and to observe his coarse greed and 
time-serving nature. Such things have been 
done before, in the politest circles, but here the 
mercenary character stood out transparent and 
stripped of artificial adornments. Joe seemed 
to feel the truth, as he made answer in a 
voice that was audible to many of those pre- 
sent : 

“ Deacon, we'll let bygones be bygones. I’m 
willin’ to stick to our old ’greement, and I’ll be 
proud of Susan for my wife, but I want nouthin’ 
more. Keep your money and your settlements 
and stuff, or light your pipe with’em if you like. 
I take your darter in the clothes she stands in, 
and no property—not a cent.” 

All the villagers were talking for the next 
three days of Joe’s amazing luck, and Joe’s no 
less amazing disinterestedness, It was known 
that the deacon, who had but one son and no 
other daughter, would have given Susan a large 
sum on her wedding-day, and would have pro- 
spectively settled a much larger sum upon her. 
And however productive Joe’s well might be, 
a good balance at the bank was never a hindrance 
in business. 

Some oil was collected at the new petroleum 
Spring in the course of the next four days, but 





not as much as if the proprietor had not been 
absorbed in preparations for his wedding. That 
wedding was duly solemnised, with the full 
sanction of parents, minister, and magistrate ; 
and a very pretty dark-eyed bride Susan was, 
and very lovingly she nestled by Joe’s side. 
Hers was a soft nature, but she had found a 
strong prop to cling to. I was present at the 
wedding, and found much amusement in the 
spectacle of the feast and frolic, which wound 
up with an uproarious dance. | 

Deacon Boone publicly offered Joe a roll of || 
notes, Susan’s portion, which Joe as publicly de- || 
clined. 

Two days afterwards I was to leave Sparta. | 
My sturdy host would, I knew, have been pained | 
by the proffer of pecuniary compensation bor my || 
maintenance, but he did not refuse to accept a 
good German rifle, neatly mounted in silver, | 
which formed part of my worldly goods, and | 
which I had sent for from Philadelphia. This 
Joe promised to keep for my sake, and in 
memory of the eventful time we had passed | 
together. 

On the day of my departure a new excite- 
ment pervaded the village. Joe’s flowing well 
had ceased to flow. The oil spring had vanished 
as abruptly as it had pecs Before long a 
great crowd gathered, cries of wonder and con- | 
dolence were heard, and Deacon Boone and his | 
wife arrived in a state bordering on distrac- || 
tion. Joe alone seemed cool, though a little | 
sheepish. In answer to the deacon’s voluble || 
inquiries, he referred him to Elder Ruther- | 
ford. The deacon faced his enemy. 

“What do you know about it, mister?” 

“Know?” said Elder Hiram; “you’ve come || 
to the right shop for knowledge. The well’s 
dry; and why? Why, because the lease was || 
for a week, and it’s out to-day.” | 

And so it turned out. Elder Hiram’s malici- 
ous wish to play the deacon a trick, had sug- | 
gested an expedient at which Joe, in his 
despair, had caught. A few yards of two- 
inch piping laid down under cover of night 
between the Wyandot Creek well and Joe’s 
excavation, had sufficed to extemporise a 
flowing well on the latter’s property, while 
it merely relieved the elder’s petroleum spring 
of its superfluity. The pipe had now been re- 
moved. \| 

Ofcourse Susan’s parents were very full of wrath | 
and reproaches, but they were at last overborne 
by public opinion. The majority favoured Joe, 
probably considering all stratagems fair in love 
and war, while Susan took her husband’s part, 
oF the young farmer’s remark was unanswer- 
able : 

“Deacon, I ain’t ashamed. It’s fust time I 
ever deceived anybody, but *twar for Susan’s 
sake, and I never took a dollar of your money, 
nor never will. Remember that !” 

So the young folks moved West, and were 
thriving in Kansas when last I heard of them. 
Miss Esther was still with them. 
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